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Planning a Program ? 


This magazine is planned primarily for 
individual readers. But much of the 
published material is useful for group 
meetings. 


For example— 


Worship | 
Howard Thurman’s artiele (p. 38) might be 


read aloud in a meeting. 


The Christmas pageant (p. 40) is ready for 
rehearsal. 


The prayers and verses (p. 39) might be 
woven into Thanksgiving or Armistice 
Day service. 


Discussion Seed Ideas 


What Makes a College (refer to pp.27, 30,34) 
Students Under Pressure (pp. 25-38; 47) 
Why Stay in College? (p. 25) 

Career Now, War Later? Debate (p. 25) 
Can I Be a Christian in the Army? (p. 32) 
Christian World at War (pp. 35, 41, 46) 
Can We Plan for Reconstruction? (p. 35) 
Minorities Are People (pp. 29, 31) 


Save your INTERCOLLEGIANS 
They make a mine of program materials 
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- He doubles as freshman baseball coach and our Suess jg 


_ Estes Park Conference and a whiz at calling square dances), 


_ ing the silver lining theory. 


Whos 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD (Professor at Yale Divinity 4 
School) has been making an intensive study of trends In ed. 
ucation, since the entry of this country into the war. While 
his article in this issue was requested several months ago 
the new draft legislation makes it strikingly timely now 

HARRY L. KINGMAN works with students in interng. 
tional and interracial Berkeley (University of California) 
that the frosh are getting the benefit of special trick 
learned by their coach during the two years of his mem. 
bership with the New York Yankees Baseball (Cy) 


ROBERT B. McCLURE, M.D., is the son of pionee 
missionary parents in North Honan, China. With degrees 
in medicine from Toronto and Edinburgh he went to Chin 
as the only missionary in all inland China qualified to apph 
radium treatment for cancer. His article was written whi 
Dr. McClure was in charge o£ transportation of med. 
cal supplies for China via the Burma _ Road. 

MASAMI BEEDE YOSHIDA, California, ’38, was 
office secretary for the Pacific Southwest Field -Counej 
hefore her marriage to James Yoshida. 


HUGH ECHOLS was the mainstay of the campus As 
sociation during his four years on the Texas campus (whe 
we met him in ’39, he was the efficient postmaster at the 


LEROY FINCH, Yale, 1940, was a staff reporter for 
the. New York Herald Tribune. and a member of THE Iy- 
TERCOLLEGIAN Editorial Board when he went to the CPS 
Camp. .at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, last January. He sent 
this article from California where he had been stationed 
with a CPS fire-fighting unit in the Sierras. 


ROBERT C. MACKIE is editor of the international 
Student World. As General Secretary of the World’s Stu. 
dent Christian Federation he has been a _ world-girdling 
traveler. Caught in France when the Germans broke 
through in 1940, he had a harrowing experience as a reft- 
gee. He now functions officially from a Toronto heaé- 
quarters. 


CHARLES WEST, Columbia, ’42, our former Associate 
Editor, is studying at Union Theological Seminary. 
HOWARD THURMAN, Dean of the Chapel at Howard 
University has promised to write another devotional article 
for'us soon. 
ALAN BOOTH, graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
is a secretary on the staff of the SCM of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He tells us that his thesis for a B.D. at Trinity is 
“still outstanding, partly due to Hitler.” 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER pinch-hits in this issue for 
Luther .Tucker, who next month continues his editor. 
ship of “Around the World.” 


FERN BABCOCK, called to New York City by the 
Y.W.C.A. to help direct its war-work expansion program, 
has consented to edit,our News Section—thus substantia 


OUR COVER photo has been lent by Chicago Univer 
sity; the sketch on page 35 is from the Seabeck Confer 
ence announcements. 
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EDITORIAL 


Students Under Pressure— 


The gothic leaded-glass windows in our dormitory 
have not been melted down for bullets. The junior 
downstairs who practices a sousaphone has not yet 
been drafted (although -occasionally we regret that he 
is an engineer). Even the genteel bridge game across 
the hall proceeds beyond the reach of priorities, rations, 
ceilings, and civilian defense. Yet we know that every 
student on earth this fall is somehow under new pres- 
sure—and many are under terrific pressure. 

We on American campuses, going casually to class, 
are under an entirely new pressure of responsibility: 
our ex-classmates are grimly dying for us across two 
oceans, arid we don’t know clearly what that demands 
of us. Along with this we feel constant pressures of 
uncertainty: “Why doesn’t Washington make up its 
mind—about occupational deferments, age limits, phys- 
ical standards, reserve training, and a lot of other life- 
and-death matters for students?” Patriotism itself 
presents a subtler impact: “Is it nobler to stay and be 
an expert or go and be a hero?” Vocational choices 
bear down upon us, with doubt as to whether long- 
term plans are worth dreaming over. Campus atmos- 
phere in itself is an enveloping new pressure: Will 
fraternity houses make it, financially, through the war? 
Should I accelerate? Shall we look for new leaders in 
all our activities? Can we assimilate in any way the 
host of temporary “trainees” now placed on campus? 


Around the World 


One thoroughly Christian instinct is for us to grope 
after a fellowship which these pressures are creating 
among students everywhere. More deeply than ever 
we are a World Student Christian‘Federation. This 
issue Of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN affords glimpses around 
the world of students under pressure. European stu- 
dents in prison camps meet us in Shakespeare In Prison 
(refer to page 34); Shoesole Geography (page 30) re- 
veals the incredible heroism of Chinese students. An 
evacuated Japanese-American students tells simply 
(page 31) how she is facing new and hard ways of life. 
On other pages our readers will find further indica- 
tions that students are facing pressure in the armed 
forces, and in many other places. And we who remain 
at our studies this fall are more sensitive than ever 
before to the pressures our fellow students are under 
in other countries. 
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Again, Why Go On, With College? 


We may be no judge, but various headline statements 
these days by university educators seem tragically hys- 
terical. We do expect the “axe to fall” on just about- 
every man now in college, perhaps on many girls. But 
seldom do our elders give us pointers on -the construc- 
tive use of the months—or days ?—which are left to 
us. May we say several things straight, knowing many 
readers will disagree ? 


One is this: we are planning right now our post-war 
lives. If we can’t plan a particular job, we are in every 
case at least planning the sort of person we'll be. The 
big distinction in post-war human products, possibly, 
will be between those who have been engulfed by the 
crisis, and those whose heads are still above water, 
thinking objectively. When time is so short, our first 
purpose is to get clues on how to live; not merely on 
how to make a living or how to make a war. 


Another direct claim we make is this: plan to finish 
school after the war. Many of us object that we'll be 
too restless or too old or too impatient for study. Yet 
if education is valid now as preparation for life it will 
be no less valid then; more, it will be an interval in 
which we may think through to conclusions about the 
war. 

Again: let’s respect deferments, for others or for 
ourselves. In,absolute fact we may be far more impor- 
tant as chemists, ministers, doctors, or scholars than 
as soldiers or sailors. Shutting out the lure of military 
bands and the sneer of neighbors back home, we must 
weigh with profound prayer and care our worth for 
future America. 

A last dogmatic injunction! Don’t regard this war 
as the end of the world. We know now that we are 
living in a world revolution. It shatters our plans. 


Many of us.will not return at all. But the vast ma- - 


jority of us will grow old in this same world, probably 
in our own home town, and we will have to live with 
the thought-habits and ideals we’re forming right now. 
In high school we used to write a Latin inscription in 
“memory books,” translating with the casualness of vast 
erudition. Its ancient wisdom seems custom-made for 
students this year: Disce ut semper victurus; vive ut 
cras moriturus—“Learn as though you're to live for- 
ever; live as though you’re to die tomorrow.” That 
does have an authentic New Testament ring for us. 
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Don’t Be an Escapist 


Don’t let the vast quantities of talk about post-war 
reconstruction serve you as an escape from doing some- 
thing constructive now. It is just possible that if you 
hold off until after the war, there may be nothing left 
to reconstruct. It can happen that the best brains of 
Europe will have rotted away in the prison and refugee 
camps—while we spin air castles of how we are goin 
to remake the world “after the war.” | 

The post-war job is going to call for (a) discipline, 
(b) understanding. If you have not given for Student 
War relief, and given with regularity and sacrifice, by 
what strange alchemy do you think you will at some 
future time become transformed into the kind of per- 
son who really cares about saving the spirits of men? 


If you want human beings work with, shoulder 
to shoulder in other countries in the years ahead, you’d 
better start saving some of them now. The World 
Student Service Fund is the best means we know about. 
Every campus in America should have a well-organized 
committee, set itself a sacrificial goal—and never cease 
till the goal has been achieved. 


Sympathy Versus Sedition 


We're clear on the fact that it isn’t sedition. to con- 
tinue loving fellow students—Christian and otherwise 
—across the grim firing lines that divide us from Japan. 
Many of us in bicker sessions speak up to that effect 
when our friends outline ingenious plans for doing 
everything to Japanese except loving them. 
aries returning on the Gripsholm revealed that Japanese 
Christian students to pray with and for us. 

Yet, just what is involved these days in “loving our 
enemies’ leaves us sometimes in doubt. Many of our 
fellow-students assume that the New Testament power 
and attitude must merely be suspended for the time 
being. This we deny with all the insight a world move- 
ment of Christian students can claim. 

One way of “loving our enemy” is certainly to go 
out of our way to be helpful and sympathetic to any 
American Japanese on our campus or in our neigh- 
borhood. ~He that “loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen” in class or dormitory, can hardly claim some 
superior sort of remote-control Christian international- 
ism. When our campus daily or humorous magazine 
cartoons Japanese as revolting, sub-human creatures, 
we may well remind editors that sowing of personal 
hatreds is a desperate business, evil and fascist-minded. 


Then again we preserve the tie of Christian student 
understanding by thinking of and praying for “enemy” 
students as for ourselves. Last year a noted university 
president, asked in the Senate whether he prayed for 
Hitler, barked, “Certainly not!” ‘amid _ considerable 
laughter. We believe there is reality in prayer. And 
in days when we short-wave United Nations goodwill 
across military barriers, our prayer must move across 
those barriers too. We don’t mean pitying, patronizing 
prayer. We mean a sharing of the hope of a good 
Gospel, a plea for common grace in days of trial. That 
isn’t sedition: it is the Kingdom holding fast. 


sembly. 


Mission-* 


Concerning ISS 


The Washington Assembly of ISS seems to have 
stirred up a nest of hornets, and hornets proverbial} 
are hard to handle. 


International Student Service was the name takep jy 
1925 by the European Student Relief founded by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation at the end of the 
last war. In the intervening years it has done a signifi. 
cant work for students by students. It has helped wa 
victims in Europe and in China. It has held inter. 
tional conferences. It has helped refugees, establisheg 
work-camps, carried on a program of international edy. 
cation. Always it has been objective, impartial, edye. 
tional, ministering to student needs without politicy 
religious, or racial bias. , 

And then came Washington and the hornets, 


Plans were drawn for an International Student As 


Whether by design or chance, the Assembly radically 
departed from traditional ISS lines. Various gover. 
ments made a race to use it as a political platform, 
Russia sent its sniper. Britain sent its heroes of Diepp 
and Libya. The President and other American leaders 
spoke. A political platform was adopted, with the aj 
of adult manipulation and the silencing of small na 
tions, to the end that harmony between the great powers 
would be, what Mr. Wilkie calls, ““untinctured.” A ney 
movement was formed—The International Student As 
sembly—to speak for youth of the United Nations (even 
if the Canadian and British and other delegates de 
murred). But there was .no place on the program for 
student relief, even though [SS as an international body 
has that as its most urgent activity—and need. And 
even though Billie Rowland of the WSSF and others 
were pleading for the chance to put the practical tasks 
of students relief before the Assembly. 

But just here came the shock, and the hornets, 

Some of the ISS leaders liked what happened at 
Washington. They liked it so much that they put through 
a resolution that until something happened of whieh 
they couldn’t approve, ISS would put its office, its stafl 
and its budget at the disposal of the new-formed “ISA 

Since that time the National Committee of ISS im 
the United States has been trying to decide what to d 
with the hornets, and motions have been made and 
voided that ISS and “ISA” should go on together. A 
referendum was held—and voided before the results 
were in. Now another referendum is being cirdulated. 
And the hornets still buzz. 

In the meanwhile the World Student Service Fund 
carries on serenely. It still is non-political, impartial 
and as effective as ever in its great work for prisonefs 
of war, refugees, students in China, Japanese-A merical 
students. And the “ISA” hornets have served the goo 
purpose of making it all the clearer that the origina 
principles of ISS, those followed by the ISS in Geneva, 
in England, Canada, Australia, and other countries, aft 
those we must follow here also. The World Studett 
Service Fund is true to this great tradition and can bt 
trusted by American students—absolutely. 
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education under pressure 


EDUCATION 


—bDbut not as usual 


* 
Clarence P. Shedd . 


* 


*SEEDUCATION and scholarship as usual is no slogan 
for these days,” says President James P. Conant of 
Harvard, and with this statement one can hardly disa- 
gree. Obviously, total war forces the colleges to abandon 
the “ivory tower” and make radical changes in their 
ways of living, course offerings, and instructional meth- 
ods. In that sense “education as usual” is an inadequate 
slogan. The exigencies of this movement, however, pose 
a deeper problem for the colleges; will they be so over- 
whelmed by the demands of the armed forces for train- 
ing that they will betray the vocation of the college? 
Will they cheat this present generation of students by 
failing to share with them the culture of the past and 
to prepare them for their part in a post-war reconstruc- 
tion based on a just and durable peace? Is it an ade- 
quate view of the total demands of total war that, as 
Dr. Conant told: Harvard freshmen on October 6, “only 
a trace of the broadening background of a liberal arts 
college curriculum can survive these grim days?” Must 
we wait, as Dr. Conant further suggests, ‘“‘until the war 
is won... for the true purpose of education again to 
be in the forefront?” Are the colleges and universities 
to become merely or solely “military academies,” “war 
colleges,” or “trade schools?” Are propaganda and train- 
ing—much of it subcollegiate in character—to take the 
place of education? Who dictates what the colleges are 
to teach? 


the College Be the College” 


Never has higher education faced so grave a crisis. 
For the college can play the all-out part itSgesires to 
play in winning the war and the peace, only if it-is free 
to function in its own character, performing collegiate, 
not subcollegiate functions. The words “Let the college 
be the college” should be written in large letters over 
every administrative desk “for the duration.” Much 
education as usual must go forward, no matter how 
heavy the demands for military training~ which’ total 
war place upon our colleges. 


_ These questions come to the colleges and universi- 
ties with a terrifying sense of urgency. Since January 
administrators have been working on a plan, approved 
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The University of Chicago has thousands of short-term men 
training for the radio and signaling services of tthe Navy. 


by the Selective Service and by Army and Navy, which 
with accelerated program and Enlisted Reserves geared 
the colleges completely into the total war effort, created 
a reservoir of leaders for the armed forces, and made 
possible for most students the completion of the col- 
lege course before induction into the armed forces. The 


events of the past two months have destroyed this care- - 


fully erected house of cards. In late August the 500 
educators assembled in Washington for the National 
Institute of Education and War were told that the 
“keystone of present national policy,” as adopted by 
the Man Power Commission, was that “every able- 
bodied student was destined for the armed forces,” that 
“all students were living on borrowed time.” Then came 
President Roosevelt’s Columbus Day speech, followed 
by Congressional action to lower the draft age to 
eighteen. 


A Coherent National Policy Is Needed 


“Tet us be realistic,” said Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell. “Every classroom is a citadel. . . . The 
colleges must help to equip the student for his place in 
the armed forces regardless of cost, time, inconvenience, 
temporary sidetracking of non-war objectives, or even 
the temporary scrapping of peace-time courses.” On 
September 10 and 17 these statements were given more 
official standing for the War Department when Secre- 
tary Henry L. Stimson declared that by the end of the 
term or semester beginning in September, all students 
in the army reserves who have reached selective ser- 
vice age would be called to active duty, regardless of 
their status under the accelerated plan. Moreover, the 
colleges were warned by Mr. McNutt that the forces 
of government expected the colleges to bring down to 
a minimum all courses without immediate utility in the 
preparation of students for the armed forces. 
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Panic followed these declarations, for agreements 
made by the colleges with their students in good faith 
suddenly seemed to have become “‘scraps of paper.” 
“The best way to lose the war is to draft all youthful 
brain power now,” wrote President Charles G. Turck, 
of Macalester College. Waith»the lowering of the draft 
age to 18, there appeared to be little chance that many 
students now in college could secure their degrees. 

President Henry Wriston of Brown denounced the 
statements by Secretary Stimson “as a clear reversal of 
War Department policy.”” He pleaded for some co- 
herent national policy, for “since the advent of the 
crisis’ “the colleges and their students had been sub- 
jected to a barrage of advice and instruction, conflicting 
statements, warnings and threats by public officials and 
military officers,’ making the “task of the college need- 
lessly difficult.” 

It is a striking and sobering fact that stronger pro- 
tests have come from the large state universities and 
smaller church-related colleges than from the older pri- 
vate universities. Perhaps the most searching and yet 
constructive protest came from President Frank Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina in a telegram 
sent to the Secretary of War on September 11 (the day 
following Secretary Stimson’s statement), “reaffirming 
the university’s all-out service to win the war” but point- 
ing out. “the obligation of the university not only to 
prepare men for the armed forces but to train all the 
necessary technicians and professional experts and lead- 
ers in every field of duty of war and for the humane 
and hopeful work of reconstruction after the war.” 
Calling for a united “federal plan and program,” Dr. 
Graham on behalf of the University Board of Over- 
seers said: “We must bespeak your leadership for a 
total training program for a total war,” stating further 
that “without the support of the back lines of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, education and the professions 
there will be no front lines.”’ Here is a point of view 
and a platform to which all can subscribe who believe 
that, in “an all-out service to win the war and the 
peace,” the college has a responsibility vastly greater 
than that of offering pre-induction courses, imperative 
as may be the need for these. It,also has a realism about 
the total university job and the undergraduate situa- 
tion not found in the statements of many presidents or 
officers of government. | 


These Facts Are Basic 


While the colleges and universities wait for some co- 
herent national policy freeing them for “all-out ser- 
vice,” they may well remind themselves of certain fac- 
tors regarding the immediate situation which form the 
background against which they formulate their immedi- 
ate, if not long-range, policies. 

(1) Neither the colleges nor the armed forces want 
a return to the SATC of World War No. 1. Yet, the 
desperate present need both of the colleges and the 
armed forces is for some plan as definitive as that, so 
that finances may be stabilized, the flow of students into 
the colleges kept up, and thus a reservoir of qualified 
men guaranteed for leadership in the armed forces. The 
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colleges must be given the green light to proceed Un- 
hampered with their work of preparing men and women 
for all the tasks of war and reconstruction and of edy. 
cating students for life and the tasks of citizenship 
Otherwise the incentives to enter or remain in College 


will be greatly weakened and there will be disaster fo, 


many of our institutions of higher education and ap 
impoverishment of our culture for the future. 

(2) A clear line of functional differentiation should 
be drawn between the courses of training given by 
army, navy or air torces tor special units located op 
campus, and the educational program for those sty. 
dents who have entered the college as regular students 
and who may or may not be enrolled in Enlisted Re. 
serves or ROTC. It is inevitable that, with an est. 
mated army of 7,500,000 men, various branches of the 
armed forces and also of specialized civilian goverp. 
mental agencies will need to locate officers’ training units 
on many more campuses than they are now using, The 
institutions of higher education welcome such use of 
their facilities. Colleges should study their own ge. 
sources—physical plant, laboratories, and instructional 
staff—and take the initiative in offering to act as hosts 
for.special training units. 

However large and numerous these training units, 


their presence should not obscure the fact that these [ 


special units are following officers’ training programs 
of their own and under the complete control—however 
great may be the university’s contribution — of the 
branch of the armed forces involved and that alongside 
of the, work of these training units the college or uni- 
versity,.in most of its departments, 1s carmwing on its 
normal task of educating youth as usual. In most ‘of 
the large middle western universities—except for some 
crowding and inconvenience—the programs of special 
officers’ training and of “education as usual” go on 
side by side, to a large degree independent of each other. 

(3) Even under present chaotic conditions there is 
likely to be more of a continuing regular college con- 
stituency than alarmist declarations and fears suggest. 
Secretary Stimson could speak only for the Army; the 
Navy has announced that it has no such plan for ad- 
vancing the induction of its enlisted reserves. It isa 
fair guess that even if there is long delay in evolving 
a single coherent national policy, the colleges through- 
out the present year will have a fair proportion of the 
students who have entered for regular, college work. 
Hence there rests upon. the colleges a heavy obligation 
to “continue as institutions of higher. education.” We 
dare not betray the students or the future by any lower- 
ing of the quality of our work. With the lowering ot 
the draft age to eighteen, it seems unlikely that the 
eighteen year olds will be called into service before the 
completion of their first year. In the meantime some 
national plan for assignment or deferment may keep 
many of them in college longer than we now believe. 
Many of those now in college, whether in the enlisted 
reserves or not, are likely to be allowed to remain after 
they become of draft age to continue types of special 
education that the college can better give than the Army 

(Refer to page 37) 
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pressure at the color-line 


Color-Line: Battle-Line 


HARRY L. KINGMAN 


Race prejudice exists as an Achilles heel of Anglo- 
American war efforts. What it has cost the British 1s 
apparent in Malaya and Burma. Youth seems to suffer 
but slightly from the disease, but the attitudes of their 
elders convulse the world scene. 


We may not like the boiling up of a new self-con- 
sciousness and alarming restlessness on the part of non- ° 


whites—peoples that we need as comrades in the fright- 
ful war against totalitarianism, Perhaps we deprecate 
today’s trend. But it is surging high. Pearl Buck, astute 
commentator, writes: “If we persist, then we are fight- 
ing on the wrong side of this war. We belong with 
Hitler... . Democracy if it is to prevail at this solemn 
moment can do so only if it purges itself of that which 
denies democracy, if it dares to act as tt believes.” 

What does all this mean to students? It means a lot. 
What the University of California (Berkeley) is doing 
may be useful as a guide-post on other campuses. 


SIX years ago the YMCA and YWCA became joint 
sponsors Of a so-called Race Relations Group. Each 
Thursday during the school year some sixty students 
have held luncheon meetings at which professors or 
other authorities have spoken, or led discussions on 
aspects of the race question. Both Associations have 
operated on an interracial membership basis. For a 
decade they have been including non-Caucasians on their 
governing councils. Last year the YM had a Negro 
and a Japanese-American-on its secretarial staff. The 
duties of these men were similar to those of the other 
secretaries and they worked with all students, without 
‘discrimination as to race. 

The Race Relations Group, in addition to its weekly 
educational program, has formed action committees 
which have brought about a marked improvement in 
racial relationships on and near the campus. Scores of 
projects have been carried through. To mention several : 

A great deal has been done to secure more adequate 
housing facilities for non-Caucasian students. The stu- 
dent co-ops which the “Y” helped to create had approxi- 
mately 50 non-Caucasian members last year out of a 
total membership of about 800. The students have be- 
come enthusiastic over this interracial aspect of their 
housing. Several non-whites have been elected to office. 

The YM-YW Race Relations Group has sponsbdred 
radio broadcasts and has sent out student deputations to 
discuss the betterment of race relationships. It has co- 
operated with the university administration in arranging 
on-campus forums and in securing convocation speakers 
like T. Z. Koo of China and Walter White of NAACP. 

These- students have advanced the interests of the 
non-white students by securing the appointment of those 
who rated it, to committees of the Associated Students. 
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They have helped to elect deserving Negro and other 
non-Caucasian students to prized honor, societies. 

Committees or individuals of this Association group 
have written innumerable letters to congressional and 
other national and state leaders on fair employment 
practices, abolition of the poll tax, anti-lynch bills, non- 
discrimination in governmental departments, segrega- 
tion in the armed services, and kindred matters. 

At the time of the evacuation from the Pacific Coast 
of citizens of Japanese ancestry, nearly 400 such stu- 
dents were enrolled in the University of Califormia. 
Many were known to be thoroughly loyal to this nation. 
A committee to relocate as many as possible of these 
nisei in inland colleges was formed by the Ys and Joseph 
(Conard was employed as the executive. Later this com- 
mittee was incorporated into the National Relocation 
Council which now is working hard for the amelioration 
of the hardships which the war sityation has brought 
to so many fine American citizens of Japanese parentage. 

The YM-YW race group has become increasingly a 
clearing house for controversial issues. On several oc- 
casions, illegal discrimination in such places as restau- 
rants and barber shops has been tactfully handled. In 
all such complicated undertakings the members of the 
group have tried, first, to secure all the pertinent facts 
and then to act in a fair and conciliatory manner. There 
has been a consistent attempt to win a voluntary change 
on the part of the individual or organization that was 
being unfair, and to keep economic or’ social coercion 
at a minimum. The net result has been that few enemies 
have been made and relationships have improved. 


Knoxville News Sentinel 
The caption of this photo says that the five men at the 
left were leaving the Administration Building of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, after they had been refused admission 
for graduate study. 
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in China: terrific pressure 


SHOE-SOLE 
GEOGRAPHY 


* 
Robert B. McClure . 


* 


A SUPPLY truck sped along the picturesque upper 
stretch of the Burma Road. The driver was ina hurry, 
for air raids were frequent. Speeding down a steep de- 
cline, he took a blind turn on two wheels—then jammed 
on the brakes and came to a noisy stop. A group of 
people stood in the middle of the road. They were star- 
ing at the ground, apparently totally indifferent to the 
racket of squawking horn and squealing hakes. 

I was that driver and I am a red-head with a temper 
to match. Leaping to the ground, I had a lurid objec- 
tion at tongue’s end. But the words were never spoken. 
Coming close, | saw about twenty young people sur- 
rounding an elderly man. ‘The latter held up high a 
worn envelope on which figures and diagrams were 
written. The rest of his data this professor had traced 
in the dust of the road, using the toe of his shoe. Kais- 
ing his hand for silence he said to me, ““Would you mind 
waiting, friend, until | finish my lecture before you 
wipe off the blackboard?” I was attending a class in 
modern history in one of the largest universities in 
China. 

Four years ago, several members of this very class 
had shown me about in their new tiniversity. They had 
pointed with pride to their administration building, their 
laboratories, their dormitories. ‘The prize piece was 
their new library building with plenty of glass to admit 
light. That college had been built on the banks of a 
beautiful lake which for centuries had been the inspira- 
tion for China’s artists, philosophers, and poets. “This,” 
they said as they pointed to buildings and grounds, “this 
is our ufiversity.” 

Then came the war—and the buildings of this univer- 
sity like those of some 75 other institutions, were de- 
stroyed. For the highest military authorities today say, 
“The object of modern warfare is to cause a collapse of 
civilian morale,” and these same authorities agree that 
educational and religious institutions are the two chiet 
roots of civilian morale. 

It took about twelve tons of high explosive to de- 
stroy that university plant. Was the university hurt: 
The buildings were. But the 3,500 students rolled up 
their books: and bedding, and started off toward the 
limestone cave countyy 750 miles to the southwest. . They 
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United China Relief 
These students remember! 


went all the way by foot and they had a name for it 
They called it ““shoe-sole geography,’ for when you have 
walked all over a country you remember its geography. 

That sounds like a wise crack but it isn’t. Previously, 
they had difficulty remembering the names of the rivers 
represented by those wiggly blue lines in the geography 
books. They remember now. 

One of those rivers, when they came to it, was at 
flood-tide and the rowboat ferries had stopped crossing. 
The professors argued with the terry-men that it was 
risky for a large group of young people to be camped 
on the river bank within sight of air-raiders. But the 
ferry-men would not budge and finally the students 
manned the rowboat ferries. One boat capsized and 
four students were drowned. Yes, the students will 
always know that river and its name. 

Back in their old classrooms, these students had 
trouble with those funny little markings on a map that 
indicate mountains. One day, when the long line of 
footsore travelers negotiated a perilous mountain pass, 
two of the younger girls stopped ; later they were buried 


underneath a white stone marker. There ts little trouble | 


now in remembering the names of those hills or the 
haight of those passes. That is shoe-sole geography. It 
is-a vital geography with a strong personal touch. 

So the university came to the limestone cave country 
and rested there for nine months. Then spies gave 
them away, and the air raids began again. Again they 
moved for, as one student said, “Bombs -can’t hurt you 
in a limestone cave, but how can you study with the 


air raid siren going all day long?” This time they 


‘went 730 miles northwest, and they were on the last 


thirty miles of that lap when I met them that day. Sinee 
then they have moved again, covering some 900 miles 
in nine months. 

Those students had to change their ideas about what 
makes a university. Now they know that a university 
is not something made of brick and mortar and ste¢ 
and glass. A university to them is just a group of stt 
dents anxious to study and someone ready to teach. 

NOTE: Copyright 1942. Courtesy of Classmate. 
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a minority, set apart; yet 


> 


We Are 


Masami Beede Yoshida 


(Heart Mountain, Wyoming, Relocation Center) 


WES, some 72,000 of us are Japanese-Aimericans—but 

what a world of difference the word Japanese makes! 
We are citizens, but we are outcasts. The great Amer- 
ican melting pot has not been able to melt away our 
physical resemblance to our Japanese ancestors, and so 
we are a minority set apart from our Caucasian friends. 

Until December 7 we lived our lives much as any 
other group of American citizens. We included people 
of every walk of life. Many are well-educated and had 
gotten a good start in a profession. The oldest group of 
Japanese-Americans 1s in the 35-40 age group; the aver- 
age age is 23. The entire group—American citizens and 
Japanese aliens, 112,000 in all—have had to pull up 
their roots, settle their affairs and live in relocation 
camps for the duration. 

Soon after December 7 the aliens were restricted. 
But we citizens assured ourselves that this could not 
happen to us. Much loose talk was going the rounds 
about fifth columnists. Newspapers came out with four- 
inch headlines about “Japs.” Our faces would blush 
every time we heard ourselves referred to as such. We 
were American .citizens, and it was as if a knife were 
plunged into our hearts every time anyone called us a 
“jap. 

By March ot 1942 the evacuation of all Japanese— 
aliens and citizens—began. The impossible had hap- 
pened! Furniture, automobiles, real estate were sold at 
sacrifice prices or given away. The “vultures” came to 
sit on our doorstep—' Anything to sell today?” It was 
heartbreaking to dispose thus of articles which had 
been acquired through months and years of hard work 
and sacrifice. 

Then came the day when our district was to be evacu- 
ated. As we sat in the sun waiting for the buses that 
were to take us to our destination, a Caucasian friend 
said to his little daughter, ‘Look around you, for you 
are seeing history made. When you are an old grand- 
mother you can tell your grandchildren that you saw 
the greatest forced migration of all times.” 


We Look to the Future 

But one does not stop living just because one era is 
ended. What does the future hold for us? My own 
year-and-a-half old daughter will not remember life 
as her parents have known it. What sort of life is. in 
store for her? 

By the time we reached Pomona Assembly Center 
the first stings of the blow had eased and we began to 
wonder what the new life held for us. We were given 
a quick medical and baggage examination. Each family 
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was assigned to one room in a barrack. The .barracks 
were roughly constructed; the community showers and 
laundries were several barracks away; the mess halls 
were still farther away, but not too far to walk to 
easily. | 

Then we began to take a look at the neighbors among 
whom we would be living for some time. Most of the 
people were facing the situation with a remarkable 
stoicism. But as one talked with individuals one saw 
the hurt and pain under the surface. For years these 
people—American citizens—had extolled the American 
customs, education, and ideals, etc. Now everything 
they had defended had been taken from them. Their 
parents said the children, in spite of their citizenship, 
were no better off than themselves. Now maybe the niset 
(second generation) wouldn’t praise American life so 
highly, now maybe, they would be more manageable! 


What was the reaction? I think that in almost every 
instance the niset have become even more staunch in 
their defense of the American way of life. This terrible 
thing that has befallen us is the inevitable result of the 
world situation. This does not mean that our friends 
have all forsaken us; on the contrary, our real friends 
have become even truer. It is true that one era of our 
life has ended; but now we look forward to the next 
era. Perhaps in this place we can really show what 
resourcefulness we have. Now, we will have time to 
develop special talents that have been pushed into the 
background heretofore. 

How often we have thought that those inner resources 
which have been built up through contacts with great 
personalities do come to the, fore and help us through 


. . . waiting for the buses .. . 
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There is a long road ahead of us and we can travel * 
down it with a creativeness of spirit, a determination 
to make a success of life, an abiding faith in the guiding AMID the preparations for departure from the United 
hand of God; or we.can face it with resentment and States, I gather my thoughts and find that I do have 
bitterness. The choice is up to us. something to say about my Christian lite in the army, 
We ask all our Caucasian friends to try to under- In spite of the fact that | am in the army where regi- 
stand our situation. We are not fifth columnists nor mentation and uncertainty makes it impossible to carry 
are we plotting some treacherous revenge. We are only on in many phases of religious work and be an active 
ordinary people put in a difficult situation. Give us a member of a church group, I find that my ideals and 
chance to prove our sincerity. Help us to become useful my personal religion have not been shattered. The pur- 
members of society. Allow us to work with you to pose and challenge of my life has not been removed by 
bring about the ideals of democracy and freedom in this my presence in the Army. Those of civilian life have 
world of chaos. Let us all work together to bring about merely moved to a secondary place, and new and dif- 
the Kingdom of God on earth. — ferent ones have taken the primary position. 
One thing that keeps my personal faith alive is the 
* challenge that arises trom my association with men 


‘to be done to create opinion favorable to the placing of 


crises that otherwise would be unbearable. Things that army dog-tag 38093330 

were said in midnight bull sessions at student confer- 

ences and that have been pushed into the back of our 

minds. Books read—all come into our thinking and 

help us at times like this. Oné realizes that in spite of Being a Christian 

all the frustrations, disappointments and _ disillusion 

there is a pattern to life, there is a guiding hand and , 

one must have faith in the goodness of lite. in the A rmy 
Now we have been moved to a relocation center, far 

from the coast and from military danger zones. In all 


probability we shall remain here for the duration. Now *. 
more permanent plans for working out a solution to this 
situation may be made. Our government is providing Sgt. Hugh A. Echols 


the essentials to life and we must face the future with 
a determination to make the best of the situation and 
to enrich our lives with the things that really matter. 


Third Medical Supply Depot, A.P.O. 1272 


from-all walks of life, from all parts of the United 
States, of various nationalities, and many religious be- 


ie. Discussions occur frequently. Questions make 
one fig deep into-+the resources of Christianity to find 
a basis and justification for his ideals and beliefs. Some- 


times in the search 1 have found things that stimulate 
more thought; thus a search grows with a study. 


2000 Students Want to Study 7 


Bui they can be re-loacted only when publiciopinion ts 
favorable 


| 
Harvey Itano, 1942 Medalist at the University of Cali- 
fornia (straight A’s in all his undergraduate work), wa 


Another important thing is that a natural field is cre- 


Geet whedent evacnee to he released. He is now ated for friendly service. Men placed under the strain 
studying medicine at St. Louis University. Iliff School y°! separation trom homes, wives, parents, children and 
of Theology (Denver) has received four Japanese stu- sweethearts sometimes need the @dvice and judgment 
dents, Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago has of one who has not been under similar ‘strain. Some 
two nisei; in both institutions adjustment has _ been times they need merely a good listener! 


“beautiful.” President Snyder of Northwestern Univer- 
sity announced (October 16) that negotiations are under 
way tor the transfer of two Japanese-American students 
to Northwestern. To date 250 colleges have signified 
desire to receive nisei students; colleges and church boards 


Perhaps you are asking, “Where is the chaplain m 
this picture?” The chaplain is doing a splendid job im 
formal church services and in personal work. However, 
troops are moved from place to place at the will of the 


are making scholarships available. So far 111 students army and not of the chaplain. Frequently, people will 

have been released for transfer. more readily take their troubles to one in the ranks 
The National Student Relocation Council has compiled A great many enlisted men are doing a fine job @ 

personal data supplied by 2,034 evacuated nisei who de- personal work. 

sire transfer to complete their college work. The War Life in the army is a-good test of a person's faith 


Relocation Authority and the college administrations are 
working cooperatively with the two civilian committees on 
the relocation question. The ‘“bottle-neck” of public 
opinion is slowly being broken. Much, much more needs 


| feel that my experience here will constitute for me@ 
separation of the mental wheat from the chaff. I am 
doing my best to emerge from military service a bette 
man. I sincerely hope that our leaders will do the same 
duly accredited nisei students. (Refer to Ted Hume’s and that in the end we will win the war and win th 
article: Break the’ Bottleneck,.October INTERCOLLEGIAN.) peace after it. 
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they pay $35 a month to work 


THERE ARE 5,000 CONCHIES 


* 


LEROY FINCH 


HGH in the Sierra Mountains of California a gang 
were digging a water-hole. They were “conchies,”’ work- 
ing on a fire-hghting project. One young fellow paused 
in his shoveling to say, “My draft board wanted to defer 
me because of an accident to my shoulder several years 
ago. Then they wanted to put me in 2-A and let me 
get a job in Washington, But I told them | was a 
conscientious objector and | believed in CPS camps and 
wanted to go to one. So here | am.” 

Two years out of Yale, this fellow was working with- 
out pay tor the lorest Service om work of national 
importance, to going in the 
army. Many others who might have been deferred, in- 
cluding many divinity school students and ministers 
who are exempt from the draft, chose instead to ex- 
press their beliet in another way of life besides the 
way of war by going to a Civilian Public Service Camp. 

What is CPS?’ The public knows little about it. 
Nevertheless it is one of the most important experi- 
ments in respect tor conscience in the history of our 
country. 

At the moment, CPS is 5,000 drafted men in fifty- 
two camps 1n all parts of the country doing fire-fighting, 
soil conservation, agricultural research and work in hos- 
pitals. They work without pay to fill some of the gaps 
left in civilian lite by: ‘the Awar. 

During the past year the \obje ‘ctors and 
soldiers from the regular army have fought forest fires 


as an alternative service 


Digging a water-hole for Fire Prevention. 
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side by side and the conchies and the soldiers get on 
very well together. Most of the soldiers respect the 
beliefs of the co’s and share their provisions and sup- 
plies with them. 

They will not join the army; but the co’s follow the 
course of the war closely. The one thing they desire 
above everything else, visitors to the camps find, is the 
chance to experience danger by serving in pacifist 
ambulance units at the war fronts. But so far the 
State Department has refused to allow this. 

In their spare time, besides working out the problems 
of the CPS camps (these are sponsored by the Quakers, 
brethren, Mennonites and Roman Catholics), most of 
the conchies study First Aid, Nutrition, Post-War Re- 
construction and other subjects designed to equip them 
for work abroad. Ten co’s were assigned recently to a 
year of study of post-war planning, along with army 
and navy men, at Columbia University. 

Community work is another part of the CPS pro- 
cram. For three months last winter groups of men 
from the Royalston, Mass., camp gave their Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons to helping an old couple run 
their farm. The men sawed wood, built chicken coops 
atkl perfokmed chores. which the aged couple could no 
longer do for themselves. 

_At Marion, N. C., where the Buck Creek) camps 
located, twelve co’s one cold morning received a call 
to dig a road through the snow to a mountain cabin to 
help bury an old mountaineer who had died during the 
storm. The co’s were the only ones the family knew 
to call on. 

[socal communities/appreciate the co’s help with forest 
fires, partularly sipce the CCC’s have been abandoned. 
last year conscientious objectors fought hundreds of 
thousands of acres,of forest fires throughout the East, 
from the slopes of the White Mountains down to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway of North Carolina. 

When the California fire season began, catching the 
state almost totally unprepared, hundreds of co’s vol- 
unteered to go-west to pitch in. When mental hospitals 
ur Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities suddenly tound 
themselves with an acute. shortage of attendants, co’s 
volunteered again. 

Recently co’s have begun serving as guinea pigs in 
experiments conducted by the National Research Coun- 
Rockefeller Foundation. In an anti-typhus 
infected with lice to tes 


cil and the 
experiment thirty men were 


lice killing powders. Other men are undergoing rigid 
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routines of diet, exercise and temperature to determine 
best diets for different climates. Still another group 
are testing the toxicity of sea water, to evaluate the 
possibility of using sea water as a substitute for fresh 
water. This experiment may be of great help to men 
exposed on the ocean after ships are sunk. 

New avenues for service are opening, but how many 
the government will approve depends upon public opin- 
ion. If the public wants to see the co’s in useful work 
rather than doing “‘made” labor at a time of tremendous 
need, the government should hear of it. So far a bare 
ten per cent of the men have been placed in such work. 
Many, many more are doing assigned work which is 
only a ‘‘time-killer.”’ 

The one area where the pacifists could be of greatest 
use—in the war zones, manning feeding and medical 
units—is still closed. The Quakers are ready at any 
time to send co’s to any part of the world and the co’s 
are willing and anxious to go. Canadian co’s have been 
sent to. England. In the U. S. A., groups to be sent 
to China and: to England were formed, but the State 
Department has refused to issue passports. 

American co’s are prepared to risk their lives to help 
people—as the British co’s are doing in this war, and 
as the British and French co’s did in the last war. They 
do not want to “sit this one out.” They do not want 
to be safe and secure while others are suffering. What- 
ever the relief work, they are ready to take part. 
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barbed wire curricul um 


German Prisoners of War. 


Shakespeare in Prison 


Q@DN a hot summer afternoon I had fallen asleep; but 
suddenly: I awoke, sensing “something on.” Turning 
round I saw ten boys assembled at the foot of my bunk, 
staring at me with sad eyes:'I should have given: them 
a lesson on Twelfth Night—but I had overslept my 
time. It is the dynamic push on the part of the young 
students which carried along their teachers in this prison 
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camp, making the latter the happiest men in internment 
—hbecause they felt they had a task to fulfill. 

Private study, in the sense a student outside woyld 
understand it, simply does not exist here. In eighteen 
months of internment | have not had a single minute 
which I might have called my own, without outside dis. 
turbance. Many areas of thought I have shelved until 
the day of liberation. Boethius could not have writtep 
his Consolation in a modern internment camp. Dante at 
best might have taken copious notes. 

How is it that students pass their exams all the same: 
how 1s it that they exchange views. imbibe their lee. 
tures, study their texts’ has taught me 
the very fact that everything seems to be adverse to 
learning makes people study. Their road leads uphill, 
But they feel proudly that their achievements are the 
result of their own fight, their own will power. 

Two essential factors in this picture are the World 
Student Service Fund and the officer in charge of 
the camp. The Commandant is virtual ruler over the 
hundreds of souls under his jurisdiction. Our Com- 
mandant is silent, military, human, gentlemanly. What 
he does to assist the students is not laid down in the 
regulations, which provide only for discipline and the 
physical well-being of prisoners. It was he who set aside 
a special schoolroom within the compound, who worries 
about young men who lag behind in their studies, who 
arranged for a regular “‘p.t.”” hour, and who does those 
things for refugees under his care who are technically 
prisoners of war. 

The WSSF provides text books of many kinds; sup- 
plies blackboards, chalk, pencils, paper, table lamps. 
College examination fees are paid by WSSFK; requests 
for particular books were fulfilled whenever possible. 
To those helpers, as well as the students who made 
these helps possible by their contributions to WSSF 
funds, a feeling of gratitude seems to radiate from 
within the barbed wire. 
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How to Make Money and Save Lives 


1. Get yourself educated on the effect of total war on 
students around the world.! 


bo 


Learn the amazing story of how intellectual and mate- 

rial relief is given to student victims of war in China, 

in many parts of Europe, in Africa, in Australia, in the 

United States.* 

3. Share this information with some of the key students 
and faculty on our campuses—Result: a deep. enthust- 
asm for doing something to’help. 

4. Plan together an all-campus appeal for funds for stu 

dent war relief. Set your sights high. Many a college 

has contributed more than $1.00 per capita. Need 

ideas °° 

send to the World Student Service Fund the money 

you raise, thus not only relieving suffering immediately 

but also beginning now the job of reconstruction. 


‘Send for Students in Total War. 

*Send for We Build the Future—report on Student Relief, 1936-1942. 

*Send for the WSSF Handbook—priceless manul for campus campaigns. 

All three publications are yours, free of.charge, on request to: Wor 
Student Service Fund, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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ROBERT C. 


FEEL that something more is demanded of 
us by the crisis. We want to give that something more 
a new name, and so we call it Christian reconstruction.” 
This was how a leading student in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement summed up much of the talk that is 
going on in campus religious organizations today. Cer- 
tainly the crisis has challenged students and they want 
to do something about it. They are aware at last that 
the world has fallen to bits’ (though it is still largely 
for them the world outside the USA), and they want 
to put it together again. This is an attitude which must 
give us hope for the future. 


Let’s Be Clear About This 


Yet a word of caution is required at the outset. Some 
of this talk about reconstruction is really an escape 
from the realities which face us today. It is discredit- 
able for a Christian to project his mind into the future 
and avoid the demands which God is making upon him 
now. Further it sometimes means that we regard the 
work of the soldier, sailor or airman, to which the ma- 
jority.of our contemporaries are being called, as hav- 
ing nothing to do with reéconstructio Only a very 
shallow view of the world ignores the factXhat rampant 
evil must be destroyed (and not least in our\own coun- 
try) before any lasting work of reconstruction can be 
hoped for. 


Again we have to ask why we use so readily the term 
Christian reconstruction. We should be chary of using 
that adjective for our human plans. -Do we use it be- 
cause we believe that it makes reconstruction look more 
attractive or more benevolent? Surely we can use it 
only in the sense that Christian reconstruction should 
be more fundamental. 
struction—the reconstruction of the life of the indi- 
vidual and of society on ifs true basis. If we use the 
adjective at all it must be because we believe that any 
work of men which is to last must be carried out in 
utter dependence upon God Who created human life, 
sustains it year by year, and makes its complete re- 
construction, physically and spiritually together, pos- 
sible through Jesus Christ. If you do not believe that, 
do not use the term Christian. 
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After all, Christianity 1s recon-- 
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MACKIE 


The Old Order Changeth 

Having said all that let us agree that Christian re- 
construction is our task as Christians, believing in the 
future because we believe in the promises of God. But 
immediately we are faced with political uncertainty. 
We do not know what to plan for in detail, because 
ve do not know with what kind of a world the war 
will leave us. For example, we do not know where 
American Christians will be welcomed as voluntary 
visitors when the war is over. And many of us have 
now a shrewd notion that a pretty radical reconstruc- 
tion will need to take place inside our own country be- 
fore without shame we can offer to help other people 
reconstruct their countries. Another matter of great 
importance is the certainty that the governments of the 
United Nations, should they be victorious, will ds a 
great deal of the primary work of reconstruction on an 
official basis in order to prevent chaos. The old liberal 
world in which such work was left to the good inten- 
tions of voluntary bodies is gone. We may find our- 
selves as Christians involved in reconstruction without 
much initiative on our part, striving to use our Christian 
convictions in a scheme we did not plan.; And it may be 
very good for us. 

All men in the armed forces have to go through a 
basic training. ‘There is no use training a man as a 
specialist if he has not got the stamina and the char- 
acter to go through with his job in impossible circum- 
stances. ‘Those of us who talk about Christian recon- 
struction are in the same case. Our primary task as 
Christian students is to make sure that we have some 
title to the name, that we are people to whom study 
has given a certain mental poise, and that we are Chris- 
tians who have had some practice in recognizing God’s 
will for us, and doing it. This kind of preparation is 
what the World’s Student Christian Federation stands 
for. Our training is in a fellowship. The distinctive 
thing about us is not that we are American Christians 
with a special license for reconstruction, but that we 
afe members of the Church of Jesus Christ in all the 
world, which has reconstruction as its fundamental 
task. If we can see this straight now, we shall avoid 


some of the dangers of pride and patronage, if the 
chance comes to us to work in other countries. 
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After the Conflagration 


Students rightly want to know the kinds. of. jobs 
which may be open to them in this work of Christian 
reconstruction. And the first thing to say is that what 
you do matters much less than what you are. This 
country needs an unlimited number of men and women 
in its ordinary jobs who are Christian pioneers in the 
lite of the community. Secondly, there are the full- 
time jobs in the service of the Church at home, and 
abroad, which have never been anything like fully filled, 
because students did not have the faith and imagina- 
tion to volunteer for th¢m. Let us make no mistake. 
There is no picturesque amateur enterprise which is 
going to take the place of the intelligent life-long ser- 
vice of the man or woman who as a Christian mission- 
ary is accepted as part of the ongoing life of the coun- 
try in which he makes his home. 

But new times will open up new opportunities. Cer- 
tainly, there will be jobs to do, whether immediately 
after the war, or more likely a year or two later, in 
every corner of the world, where young Americans 
will have a chance to show what they are made of, be- 
cause they are Christians. Let us keep our eyes and 
our minds open for these, and let us be ready to take 
risks as regards security. This is not a service for 
starry-eyed idealists, but for those who view their pres- 
ent responsibilities, no matter how different in char- 
acter from those they would choose, as the soundest 
training for a tough time in the future. 

Finally, there are the immediate, if partial, oppor- 
tunities of Christian reconstruction which are open to 
all students, while they are still in college. There are 
the work-camps, and summer experiments of one kind 
or another, which have shaken so many of us out of 
our class prejudices, opened our eyes to essential evil 
and essential goodness, and made us just a little more 
cooperative and possible to live with. There is no 
better training available for unknown enterprises to 
come. Then there are situations requiring reconstruc- 
tion in campus life, which, if they are not faced, will 
perhaps destroy the whole influence of America in the 
post-war world. What has a country, in which racial 
exclusiveness, so I am assured, is growing worse, to 
say to the forces of racial divisiveness, which victory 
in this war will by no means end, and avhich are de- 
structive of all that civilization stands for? It is a 
proper question, demanding a personal stand on the 
part of all of us now, and sometimes perhaps a cor- 
porate stand. 


WSSF: Turning Point 


The greatest opportunity for reconstruction on a 
world-wide scale open to American students today, 
is certainly the World Student Service Fund. The 
measure of our giving to it, not out of our surplus 
but as the result of some personal sacrifice, is the 
measure of the part we shall play in post-war -re- 
construction. Here are the words of Andre de Blonay, 
who in Europe is doing great work for refugees and 
prisoners of war: “A turning-point seems to have been 


* reached. To the period of a disintegrating student 
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community, which began long before the war, a ney 
phase succeeds, marked by the increasing consciousness 
of the links which, across national barriers, unite aj 
students. While the battle is raging, foundations are 
laid for the future. And when the time come$, sty. 
dents will be ready to take a generous and a progres. 
sive part in the work of reconstruction to follow the 
present effort of relief.” 

The urgent question is whether American students 
have reached that “‘turning-point.” This winter wif 
show. 


“While the battle 
is raging, founda- 
tions are laid. . .”” 


Organizing for Reconstruction 


In late September a conference on Christian Reconstrue- 
tion was held in New York, attended by 100 student and 
adult leaders in addition to about 40 ‘“‘experts’’—prominent 
Christian leaders who have a special connection with the 
problem of reconstruction. 

The purpose was to pool information and thinking about 
what can be done. Following are the more important con 


clusions reached: 


1. Reconstruction at home will be done by people com- 
mitted to life service of a pioneering nature in greatly 
distressed areas. An urgent need was expressed for people 
to engage in this work, and to explore possibilities of new 
methods and: fields of activity. 

2. Reconstruction abroad will be done primarily through 
the foreign missionary enterprise, by people anxious fot 
life-service. The opportunities, when travel becomes pos 
sible, are unlimited. 


3. Reconstruction in Europe, 1.e. relief, will be spot 


sored by governments, with personnel supplied possibly by 


private Christian organizations. 

A full report of the conference discussions may be had 
upon request from: National Cooperating Committee of 
Christian Reconstruction, 156 Fifth Avenue, Room 112], 


New York City. 
THE. INTERCOLLEGIA!S 
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EDUCATION BUT NOT AS USUAL 
(From page 27) , 


or Navy. Moreover, both in the arts and sciences there 
are many students who, even if destined for the armed 
forces, are not headed for combat services. Some are 
pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-theological, and some are 
destined for strategic, irreplaceable positions in ‘defense 
industries and positions of industrial or governmental 
research related to the prosecution of the war. One can- 
not therefore color too strongly the instruction of such 
regular students with courses which are of a pre-induc- 
tion character for the armed forces. If we can learn 
from the experience of British universities we will 
discover ways of keeping the flow of students into the 
universities, stabilizing their finances, and alongside of 
officer training keep going much of the work of educa- 
tion as usual. 

(4) The presence of women students in the great 
majority of institutions of higher learning forces those 
‘nstitutions to continue for both men and women most 
of the fundamental courses in the arts and sciences 
and education. Neither the widening array of war ser- 
vice courses for women nor the opening up of oppor- 
tunities in war industries nor in the armed forces alters 
this obligation to continue the basic work of education 
now and for the duration. On women will rest heavy 
burdens for leadership in post-war reconstruction. The 
colleges must get ready now. This fact makes neces- 
sary the continuation of many courses in the arts and 
humanities which, 1f the colleges were wholly made up 
of men students, might drop out for the duration. Hence 
realistic appraisal of the total task of the colleges forces 
the conclusion that they must keep at the center of 
their educational work many, if not most, of the non- 
war courses which Mr. McNutt and others have said 
must be eliminated in favor of pre-induction courses. 

(5) The institutions of higher learning have,a sacred 
responsibility te defend the sciences and arts from com- 
plete preoccupation or expropriation for the imme- 
diate ends of total war. If the lights of civilization are 
to continue to burn, however dimly, then efforts to limit 
the work of education and scholarship wholly to tech- 
nological and scientific disciplines must be stoutly re- 
sisted. It is proper to respond to the request of govern- 
ment for such special courses as help the armed forces 
and the war industries win this total war, but it is a 
betrayal of the present and the future for the colleges 
to allow such immediate new tasks to blot out the con- 
tributions which the humanities and arts have to make 
to the winning of this total war and to training for re- 
construction. It is a false view of social change to 
believe that you leave the works of construction to be 
started after the works of destruction are ended. Rather, 
destruction and construction go on together, and failure 
to begin now the work of reconstruction and the train- 
ing for after-war leadership in them may lead us again 
into a situation where we win a war and lose a peace. 

We need much clearer thinking than we have a right 
to expect from those who deal solely with the man power 
problem of the armed forces about what it is that really 
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pressure of time 


On Borrowed Time 


It falls to us who still remain in college to ground 
ourselves solidly in the faith and human values for 
which our armies are reputed to be fighting. It is easy 
to overlook that priority, in the bustle of technical 
study. To escape from reality into a world of machin- 
ery and mathematics is as delicious to some engineers 
as an overdose of devotion to some pietists. The man 
who is highly trained for war and leaves college with 
a religion of high school level, who takes human values, 
ethics and nature for granted, is unfit to fight for a 
free world, for he is an automaton in the military ma- 
chine. The. spirit in which this war is fought, and the 
attitudes which will dominate the post-war world are 
our special responsibility; let these be our chief con- 
cern while we still have the privilege of study. | 

It is also our job to realize and declare that the enemy 
to whom we are opposed is not the person of Hitler or 
the peoples of Germany or Japan, but the very spirit 
of hate and selfishness itself. That spirit we will fight 
in Christ’s name, in Russia, India, America, in our own 
community, and in ourselves alike. To ignore the conflict 
on any front and live unto ourselves alone, would be 
to play talse to our Christian insights. Not only must 
we prepare for the war in which most of us must take 
part, but for the life of reconstruction and positive 
service which will ‘begin in war areas when the firing 
ceases, and which must begin in our own country now. 

CHARLES WEST 
Columbia *42 


prepares young men and young women to take their 
part in this total war. How can the colleges respond 
adequately to President Roosevelt’s stirring challenge 
to “help us mold men and women who can fight through 
to victory *” How can the colleges answer his “prayer” 
“that young people will learn in the schools and col- 
leges the “forbearance and patience needed by men and 
women of good will who seek to bring to this earth a 
lasting peace?” Certainly not alone or primarily by 
centering on pre-induction courses for service in the 
armed forces. Certainly not by making “a citadel out 
of every classroom” or substituting tactics for classes. 

Never has it been more important that the college 
find itself and assert its true vocation in a war-torn 
wort Welcoming new students at the University of 
Chicago on September 22, President Robert M. -Hut- 
chins declared: “I reject in strongest terms Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’t assertion that non-essential courses must be re- 
placed by subjects of immediate utility in winning the 
war. .. . Technology will not solve all our problems .. . 
nor will technology establish a just and lasting peace. 
What will win the war ayd establish a lasting peace are 
educated citizens. The courses which will be of greatest 
utility in winning the war are not those of immediate 
practical utility but those which teach you as citizens 
to think.” 
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Sourees of 


Strength for 
Trying Days 


* 
HOWARD THURMAN 


THE demands of this present moment in history are 
so exacting upon all of us that it is uniquely timely to 
examine the sources of.strength available to the indi- 
vidual at such a time. It is this that I propose to do 
in the two articles I have been asked to write for the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

In the first place there is the strength that comes 
from a great purpose and a man’s loyalty to it. The 
only sure antidote for the indirection, indecision, and 
inner confusion which is apt to be characteristic of the, 
average student on the average college campus, is, 1n 
concentration of life on some all-inclusive purpose. A 
genuine commitment gives to the details of an indi- 
vidual’s life great and significant relevance. Even the 
simplest and mast commonplace task can be caught up 
in a larger whole so that it ceases to be a common task, 
an ordinary deed, or even an ordinary life. You re- 
member those striking lines in Anna Branch’s “The 
Monk in the Kitchen”: 

What are ye? 

I know not; 

Nor what I really do 

IVhen I move and govern you. 
There is no small work unto God. 
He requires of us greatness; 

Of His least creature 

A High angelic nature, 

Stature superb and bright completeness. 
He sets us to no humble duty. 

Each act that He would have us do 
Is haloed round with strangest beauty. 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 

Of His plainest child he asks. 

When I polish the brazen pan 

I hear a creature laugh afar 

In the gardens of a star, 

And from His burning presence run 
Flaming wheels of many a sun. 
Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light.” 

It is only a cause, a creative service, that gives to 
life the resourcefulness of great urgency; and _ the 
greater the cause the greater the urgency and the 
greater the power. And this is reasonable; for the 
cause draws out of a man all of the inherent resource- 


3S 


Dr. Thurman listens as well as he talks. 


fulness ot his own spirit. Men will do for its sake 
what they will not do for their own sakes. When the 
cause 1s identified with the Highest and it becomes jp 
that identification the living manifestation of the livin 
(od, and there 1s complete dedication of the life there. 
to, strange and tremendous resourcefulness is at once 
delivered to the life. Have you ever seen a man com- 
mitted to a great purpose’ How resolute he is? How 
full of courage? How his commitment revises all of 
his activities? Even his morality takes its significance 
from the degree to which it aids or weakens him with 
reference to the central concern of his life. 


An Overwhelming Cause 


It is the resourcefulness that comes to life from a 
great commitment of which Jesus is so mindful when 
he talks about the man selling everything for the pearl 
of great value or discovers a priceless treasure and 
sells all that he has and purchases it. 

And the cause for the Christian is the realization in 
the world of time and space of a kingdom of friendly 
men in which the security of one is guaranteed increas- 
ingly by all; the bringing about in society of a rela- 


tionship between men so stripped of carking care that 


there is enough of trust inherently available in relation- 
ships to make love a widespread reality. As life now 
obtains in our society, every man is a potential threat 
to every other man’s security, and as long as that 1s 
true, men find it hard to trust each other; and because 


they cannot trust:each other, love, except on the most: 


primary tace-to-face levels, is extremely difficult. Loy- 
alty to a great cause releases in the individual all of 
the psychological and spiritual resources needful for 
sustained achievement. It makes for freedom of mind, 
for a kind of orderly recklessness of action, it makes 
courage possible, and it robs man of his fear of death. 
But this is not enough. 

The second great source of strength is in the careet 
and the life of Jesus Christ. Jesus has identified him- 
self, permanently, with the best that the mind of maf 
can grasp as it contemplates the good life for itself and 
for society. And when I, as an individual, even inde 
pendent of Him, achieve a sense of purposefulness and 
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highes 
qa fellow-worker with Him. 


hecome 
‘Sgmeone long ago suggested men may 
Sc 


‘come to God through nature, men may 
comme to God through other good men, 
bat he who seeks God with all of his 
yeart will some day on his way meet 
Tesus. It is for his vision ot what the 
vay of life is that He has become the 
matchless leader of all who strive for 
better order of living and a better 
root of experience. In the contempla- 
ion of this vision of which he is the 
»mbodiment he ceases to be the pe- 
“liar product of any particular age, 
or any particular race, or any particu- 
ar school of thought. To enter actively 
‘nto his fellowship and to share effi- 
ciently in his dream is to tap a limit- 
less source of strength. 


A Sharing Fellowship 


The third source is in fellowship 
with men and women who are a part 
of the same quest. It is significant to 
me that founders of great religions, as 
well as leaders in any significant cause, 
fnd it very essential and necessary to 
have intimate associates. This is true 
not because they are fearful lest their 
insights will not be transmitted to sub- 
sequent generations, but because they 
must have as a present intense reality 
a little world in which the validity of 
all they live for can be felt and real- 
ized. It is in this kind of fellowship 
that men come to understand the nature 
of the ideals to which they are dedi- 


‘ated. Christians projecting themselves 


nto an un-Christian society working 
0 transtorm it are apt to be over- 
whelmed by a majority opinion which 
negates the things for which they stand. 
For Christians are merely men and 
women after all, and it is a precarious 


mood to feel that the majority of one’s 


fellows is wrong and only you are 
right. The Christian, therefore, must 
have the springs of his life fed by a 
fellowship of kindred spirits in which 
he can get refreshment and reorgan- 
zation for the tasks to which he is 
committed. Lacking this he is apt to 
lose his sense of direction and be- 
come involved in endless irrelevancies 
which have nothing to do with the 
great ends to which his life is com- 
mitted. It is in the quiet intimacies of 
an understanding fellowship that he 
can reexamine with true objectivity 
his methods, his techniques, his own 
deeply lying motives. The strength 
that comes from “the fellowship of 
believers” will enable the individual to 
look out upon life as it is with quiet 
eyes and peaceful heart. 
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Quiet 


Truth Never Dies 


Truth never dies. The ages come and 


The mountains wear away, the stars 
retire. 
Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities 
low; 
And empires, states and dynasties 
expire; 
But caught and handed onward by the 
wise, 


Truth never dies. 
It answers not. It does not take of- 


fense, 
Sut with a mighty silence bides its 
ut with a mighty silence Dides its 
time ; 
As some great cliff that braves the 
elements 


And lifts through all the storms its 
head sublime, 

It ever stands, uplifted by the aise; 

And never dies. 


Author Unknown 


. To America 
Voice of Tomorrow: 
Your strength is in the spaces 
That create your winds. 
Your strength is in your mountains 
And in your plains. 
Your strength is in the distances 
That give today a farther range. 
You are a pioneer people still 
Though boundaries have enclosed 
Your vast frontiers. 
You are a people of the perilous open. 
You are a people of tomorrow. 
Response, im unison: 
Give us this day new spirit and new 
hope. 
Give us the will to choose the better 
part. 
Give us the courage to dream the 
ampler lite. 
Give us the wisdom to say: “Thy 
will be done.” 
From a service of worship, 
Pomona College 


We Thank Thee 

For the heritage left us by our fore- 
fathers in this nation, we thank thee. 
We are the offspring of sacrifice. 
What have we that we have not re- 
ceived? Take from us, then, a com- 
plaining spirit and murmuring lips, 
and give us a sound heart of gratitude 
and humility, devotion and loyalty, 


Cw 


readiness to serve, each according to 
his ability and conscience, knowing 
that none can pay the debt he owes 
tor the inheritance bequeathed him by 
the sacrifices of the past. 


Armistice Day Prayer 


Father of all, our earth is but a 
small star in the great universe. Yet 
of it we can make, if we choose, a 
planet unvexed by war, untroubled by 
hunger or fear, undivided by senseless 
distinctions of race, color or theory. 
Grant us the courage and foresight to 
begin this task today that our children 
and our children’s childen may be 
proud of the name of man. This we 
pray in the name of the Son of Man 
Who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. 

From A Service of Woship 
by MARGARET E, BurTON 
in Womans Press 


Paul 


He found life a pattern 
Woven by the law 
And men. colorless threadS in the 
fabric; 
one, 
Whose face shone 
While jagged stones carved the last 
darkness, 
And Another, 
Whose light and voice 
Illumined a desert road. 
Thereafter, 
Frail but unafraid, 
He journeyed into the dawn— 
Tearing the pattern to shreds 
To tree souls. 
From the tyranny of the dark. 
EARL B. MARLATT in 
Ouotable Poems — Clark-Gillespie 


For Visibility 


As a mountain trail invites one to 


climb, above the dusty highway, the 


entangled undergrowth, the maze of 
pathwavs, up high where the air is 
clear, the vision unobstructed and 
where the relations of the various 
winding paths below can be seen—so, 
a quiet period set aside for worship 
presents the possibility of dissociating 
oneself from the busyness of things, 
and gaining perspective. 


W. O. MENDENHALL 
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Characters: 
Mary, Mother of Jesus 
Crime (man in chains) 
Greed (miser clutching money bags) 
Disease (a cripple ) 
Disease (blind man ) 
War (personified by Roman soldier) 
Cruelty (Roman slave driver ) 
Poverty (beggar) 
Reader No. 1 
Reader No. 2 


The stable stands center front on an 
elevated platform, several steps leading 
upward. In the stable Mary is seated 
beside the manger. A low screen is 
placed behind Mary. Angel Chorus 
(back stage) stands behind a gauze 
curtain and a heavy drop curtain. 
“Silent Night’ is played softly as an 
accompaniment to readings. Curtain 
rises slowly as reading begins: 


Reader No. 1: 
from Luke. 


Mary (sings): A Mother's Lullaby 
—C. Austin Miles. 


Reader No. 1: It came to pass in 
those days that there dwelt near the 
city of David he who had committed 
many wrongs. And behold when he 
had heard that a king was born, he 
arose and straightway went unto 
Bethlehem of Judea. (Enter Crime. 
Advances, mounts steps; kneels on top 
level in attitude of penitence ). 


Reader No. 2: Cleanse thou me 
from my wrong doings. 


Reader No. 1: Lo, a certain rich 
man had gained the whole world and 
in the seeking lost his soul; hearing 
the story he too made haste unto Beth- 
lehem to see the Child. (Enter Greed. 
Approaches manger; pauses on top 
step, head bowed. ) 


Reader No. 2: “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves may break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal; for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” 


(Christmas story, 


Reader No. 1: And the word was 
brought unto him that was a cripple; 


4 


and also unto him that was blind. Like- 
wise they journeyed to Bethlehem in 
search of the Babe. (Enter Cripple, 
followed by Blind Man. They advance 
toward manger, then stand, with head 
bowed, on second step. ) 


Reader No. 2: Bless the Lord and 
forget not all of his benefits: Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities; Who 
healeth all thy diseases. 


Reader No. 1: Even the Roman sol- 
dier unto whom the story was told, 
turned toward Bethlehem and foilowed 
the light of the star to the manger. 
(Enter Soldier; stands with bent head, 
below others. ) 


Reader No. 2: Ye have heard it 
said, an eye for an eye and tooth for a 
tooth. But the word of God commands 
ve to love your enemies, to bless them 
that curse ye, and to do good unto 
them that hate ye. 


Reader No. 1. And when the mes- 
sage came unto a certain Roman slave 
driver he too sought the Child. (Enter 
Slave Driver. Passes to position op- 
posite Roman Soldier.) 


Reader No. 2: ‘“‘There is no respect 
of persons in my sight. Those who do 
my will are the same as brother to 
brother.” 


Reader No. 1: Unto a certain beg- 
ger was brought the glad tidings of 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger. He straight- 
way departed to find the child. (Enter 
Beggar, taking position below last two 
characters. ) 


Reader No. 2: “Blessed be ve poor: 
for yours is the kingdom ot God.” 
(Evils drop burdens and become 
whole; each straightens up as with 
renewed life. Lighting changes from 
blue to yellow. Characters ‘(except 
Mary) come down from steps leading 
to the manger and group themselves in 
a semi-circle at side of the elevated 
platform. ) 


Reader No. 2: 


steps ) 


(As characters leave 


We bring our load to the manger, 
Our burden of hate and strife, 
Our weakness, our secret longing, 

The needs of our human life. 


In darkness we come to the manger 
Our hearts are bowed down wit 
care, 
The burden seems much too heavy 
That we are called to bear. 


At the manger our load is lifted, 
The strife and hate flee away 
And we who have groped in blindnes, 
Receive our new sight today, 


(Heavy curtain at back of stage j 
drawn, revealing Angel Chorus, behing 
gauze curtain. ) 


Angel Chorus sings: Joy to { 
lVorld; Hark the Herald Angels Sing 
It Came Upon a Midnight Clear; T 
First Noel. 


Music of The First Noel continues 
the chorus hums during benediction 


Reader No. 1: 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee 
The Lord make his face to shine upo 
thee 
And be gracious unto thee, 
The Lord life up his countenance unty 
thee 
And give thee peace. 


Music continues as the people leave 


“This pageant has done wonders on 
our campus," writes Nina Kanel. “It 
will do the same for others; we want | 
to share it.'’ The pageant will be pre 
sented for the sixth time this Christmas 
season in the Peru State Teachers 
Chapel (Neb.). Three members of the 
YWCA ‘collaborated in the writing; 
a competent committee works out the | 
details of lighting, costuming, casting | 
and coaching. 
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News of the Christian World Community 


A foremost Christian ‘world leader 
has said recently that the battle for re- 


ligious liberty must be fought over 
again; and further, that Christians 
face a period of unprecedented oppor- 
tunity and advance. Reports coming 
from all parts of the world, boiled 
down here, clearly reveal that these 
wo statements are present facts. The 
world community of Christians 1s a 
persecuted community; also it is an 
advancing community. 


* 


Battle for Religious Liberty 


From Cairo, word has come that 
Christian groups long under pressure 
from the Mohammedan majority have 
taken aggressive steps to insure that 
religious freedom be granted in the 
independent states in the Middle East. 
Among the more important of their 
proposals is for a Religious Depart- 
ment in the post-war world organiza- 
tion for the. purpose of gathering in- 
formation and advising states and mi- 
norities on the wisest course toward 
freedom. States joining such a depart- 
ment would be required to subscribe 
to certain basic principles of religious 
freedom. 


In March, Bishop Berggaev of Nor- 
way, staunch in opposition to the Quis- 
ling government, was removed from 
office, and Quisling supporters put in 
his place. A nation-wide protest was 
made and proclamation against the step 
was read in all the churches in July. 
The government has reacted strongly, 
although as yet no measures have been 
taken against the people who protested. 
At present Norwegian pastors and 
church members are boycotting the 
Quisling appointees, and a further in- 
tensification is expected. Nearly a 
thousand pastors have resigned in pro- 
test. 
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At a conference in Germany, a 
speaker charged that a full German 
faith could not be based on St. Paul’s 
thought, because this would destroy the 
essential German bases of faith. 


In Switzérland, official leaders of 
the Swiss Protestant Church Federa- 
tion went to the government to insure 
that “the right of asylum may not be 
denied to the non-Aryan emigrants 
who have recently fled to Switzer- 
land.” 


In Occupied China, it is reported, 
the Japanese are taking aggressive 
steps to bring the Chinese churches 
into cooperation with the Japanese pol- 
icy. Too hasty judgments should not 
be made, but the ‘present situation 
points to the real possibility of the 
domination of Christian activity in 
Occupied China by the Japanesegov- 
ernment to some extent least 
through the offices of Japanese Chris- 
tians. 


* 


Christian World Advance 


The News Sheet of the IJndian 
S.C.M. contains this heartening sen- 
tence, true not only for India but for 
the rest of the world: “At a time when 
we feel in so many ways isolated from 
the rest of you, The Universal Church, 
to which the Amsterdam Conference 
(Holland, 1939) bore such thrilling 
testimony, is. central in our life and 
thought as it never was before.” 


In Mexico, a united effort of all the 
denominations is being made to teach 
people about the life of Jesus by dis- 
tributing 7,000,000 copies of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke or John to every home in 
Mexico by a house to house visitation. 
The campaign will last ten vears, and 
5.000 volunteers are being called. 


Reported by Robert S. Bilheimer 


Christian Reconstruction is a theme 
for thought the world over. Two sig- 
nificant events have come to our at- 
tention. In South Africa the interde- 
nominational Christian Council is 
carrying ona wide program of study 
about the Christian faith and the 
Christian message to the South Afri- 
can Social order, including race, eco- 
nomics and the family. In New Zea- 
land, a united effort by eight denom- 
inations is under way to revive and 
strengthen the whole impact of the 
Christian forces upon society. 


The International Missionary Coun- 
cil, which is the world interdenomina- 
tional organization of missions, has 
been carrying on a program of finan- 
cial assistance to missionaries all over 
the world so effective that no mis- 
sionary has had to withdraw because 
of the lack of funds. For example, in 
the Dutch East Indies eighteen mis- 
sionaries had been receiving $40,000 
from churches in Holland. These 
funds were cut off by the war. But 
money from other countries and other 
denominations of the world have made 
it possible for them all to continue— 
though with only half the former 
amount of money. 


An authoritative visitor to England 
this summer reports that Christians in 
England are umited in a deeper and 
more enduring way than ever before. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
presses the dominant trend: “Our first 
duty as Christians is to make evident 
to the world our unity in Christ as 
something far greater than our differ- 
ences of interpretation. The -differ- 
ences between those to whom Jesus 
Christ is Lord and all others are far 
greater than any difference which can 
arise among His disciples.” 
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Ou the News Front 


World Government Day 

The National Peace Conference rec- 
ommends that November 11 be cele- 
brated as World Government Day. De- 
voting our attention to establishing 
world government after this war is 
advocated as the most appropriate way 
of remembering those who gave their 
lives in the last war. Material may be 
secured from: National Peace Confer- 
ence, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 


Army Gets Christian 
Fellowship 

This tall the first units of the Ser- 
vice Men’s Christian League will be 
formed in army and navy. They will 
fulfill the long felt need for a Protes- 
tant fellowship of service men. The 
Federal Council of Churches, the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, and cooperating representatives 
ot Christian Endeavor have worked 
out the plan. Ivan Gould is the new 
General Secretary of the movement 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. The 
League will parallel organizations al- 
ready formed among service men by 
Roman Catholics and by the Jewish 
group. 


YWCA Wartime Program 


« the YWCA announces a Wartime 
Expansion Program operating in the 
following program areas: (1) Dis- 
covering a Faith Adequate for the Fu- 
ture. (2) Understanding the Issues 
ot the War and Peace. (3) Achiev- 
ing Stability in Personal Relationships. 
(4+) Choosing Vocations Strategic for 
Enduring Freedom. (5) Assuming 
Civic and Community Responsibility. 

These wartime activities re- 
garded as part of the total service of 
the YWCA to women and girls and it 
is urged that the Wartime Expansion 
Program be integrated into the regu- 
lar channels of the area or region. For 
information write, National Student 
Council YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Pull in the Belt 


“With all the drives being conducted 
on the campus for huge war funds we 
can’t endure the normal cost of the 
war and still have our numerous big- 
time dances and continue our too num- 
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erous publications. We must curb our 
activities, Daily Tar 


Heel. 
White Clause Revoked 


Following a referendum of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s two chapters, the famed 
‘white clause” has been revoked. This 
action brings to a close a long battle 
to remove racial discrimination trom 
the constitution of Phi Delta Kappa, 
national professional honorary society. 
Sigma Chapter (Ohio State Aniver- 
sity), which was suspended in 1940, 
when it initiated a Negro and a 
Chinese in a test action, is now re- 
stored to good standing. 


Shelve Football? 


“T believe that the current college 
football season will be the last for the 
duration for most participants,’ said 
Colgate University’s president in a 
statement to the press. ‘‘Football-as- 
usual does not square with the war 
job colleges and universities have to 
do. The present season will be the 
last for most participants until peace 


comes, he predicted 


Can You Top This? 


The Campus Commutriity Chest of 
Massachusetts State College has voted 
to raise $1,000 for WSSF. 


ill it! 


tain pen and write us a letter. 
What do you like about this maga- 
zine? What don't you like? How 
can we—together—make it a finer, 
stronger, Christian journal? If you 
have a program feature which you 
would like to share with others (as 
the Peru State Normal group shared 
their Christmas Pageant) send it to 
us. We may not be able to use all 
materials sent us—but we will ex- 
amine each and publish as many 
as posssible. 
Let the ink fow— 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


We'd like you to pick up the foun- 


College Crosses Ocean 


The Calitornia College jn Chin, 
driven trom its Peiping Campus ay 
out of China by advancing Japang 
troops, has come to the United State 
and now is functioning on the Berke 
ley campus of the University of Cy 
fornia. It rescued and _ brought 
Berkeley its library, considered ty 
finest in China of pre-war days, 


Alert Hawaii 

The University of Hawaii js 0p 
erating in a war-time atmospher 
Last June degrees were awarded at; 


“gas mask commencement.” Student 
faculty and regents carried the mask 
which are everyday equipment for 4 
civilians. Some wore the masks g& 
shoulder straps slung over academj 
gowns; some wore them underneath 
On the campus, trench bomb shelter 
zig-zag across the open spaces. Thy 
Christian Associations are carryin 
forward a full program, with the co 
lege on a year-round schedule of clas 
work. 


Aull America 


Stu 


An Inter-American Conference is ¢ 
be -held at Bucknell, October 23-25 | 
we go to press). Leaders from th 
three Americas will discuss the Amer 


icas at war; our part in inter-Amer 


ican cooperation; and cooperation 
economics, culture, religion, educatior 
and ‘scientific progress, political an 
military affairs and health. Other fea 
tures of the conference are a banque 
a dance with a’ floor show of Spanish 
and Latin-American dances and songs 
and a worship service. The conier 
ence is sponsored by the Bucknel 
Christian Association in cooperation 
with the Artists Course and Lectut 
Course Committees, and department 
of Spanish, Economics, and Biology 


Executive Loses Shirt 

A lady from Stanford at NIC 
stepped out of a doorway into pot 
ing rain, without any visible protee 
tion. Up rose Roland Elliott, hen 
national and international, casual 
peeling off his flannel shirt, the ma 
of the moment. She departed looking 
like a gray nun, he like a selectee g& 
ting ready for the doctor! 
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NICC MEETING 


Student Councils plan programs 


in wartime meeting 


The National Intercollegiate Chris. 
tian Council met during the first week 
in September at Lake Forest, Illinois, 
with more than seventy delegates com- 
ing from all regions of the country 
to seek solutions to common problems, 
Their thought was focussed on dif- 
ficult problems posed by the war as it 
affects the life and outlook ot students 
today. They were equally concerned 
about the world fellowship of Chris- 
tian students which is so distinctive 
and integral a part of our Movement. 
In an atmosphere of realistic imme- 
diacy the NICC marshalled its re- 
sources for the strengthening of the 
Christian Association on the local 
college campus. 

Immediately pressing was the ques- 
tion of participation in the war effort. 
As individuals we find ourselves bound 
up with the struggles of all mankind 
to realize a better world. We feel 
called upon to take active part in this 
struggle. NICC reathrmed that, “We 
have a distinctive contribution to make 
toward meeting emergency needs in 
these days because of our commitment 
to the Christian faith, which expresses 
itself in concern for all persons.” It 
is the historic faith of the Student 
Christian Movement which speaks here 
—faith which has come through other 
wars and which has an indispensable 
contribution to make in and through 
this one. 

That there are many profound prob- 
lems which in this war we are not fac- 
ing was recognized by the report of 
the committee on Democracy and 
Racial Equality. -It pointed out that 
‘the unjust treatment of minorities 


within the USA not only contributes. 


to national but international division 
and must be corrected if the USA is 
to lead in the struggle for freedom.” It 
is a paradox that, within a so-called 
democratic nation, the rights and priv- 
lleges which accrue to citizenship are 
being denied to citizens who by chance 
belong to a minority group. Espe- 
cially are the American Negroes and 
Americans of Japanese origin suffer- 
ing under this flagrant violation of 
human rights. 

The NICC reaffirmed its declara- 
tion: “Because of our conception of 
Christian brotherhood and a genuine- 
ly cooperative society, we will direct 
our united effort toward furthering 
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Alan Booth, Wilmina Rowland, Robert 


Mackie, Kung Pu Sheng 
(Mildred Roe was the photographer) 


the establishment of a Student Chris- 
tian Movement and a social order 
which provides every individual re- 
gardless of race, creed, or national ori- 
gin, opportunity to participate in and 
share alike all the relationships of 
life.” 

More than ever conscious of its 
role in the world situation, NICC 
pledged increased support of the 
world’s Student Christian Federation 
and the World Student Service Fund, 
and gave on the spot over $200 toward 
$500 needed for Mexican student work 
—the latter a new WSCF project. It 
increased its World Student Service 
Fund goal to $300,000 —triple last 
vear's goal. 

The work of NICC did not stop 
here. Its reports and recommendations 
on important national and local issues 
are to be found in the printed actions 
of the NICC,, which may be secured 
from any regional or national student 
office. 

HERBERT FINK 
CCNY 


* 


NICC SLATE 


The following are (respectively) 
officers of the National Student Coun- 
cil of YWCA, or of the National 
Council of Student Christian Associa- 
tions (YMCA), and thus are the off- 
cers of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, for the term 1942- 
43: 

Chairmen 
Catharine Kennedy, Randolph-Macon 

Woman's College. 

Edgar Reckard, Yale University 
Vice chairmen 

Karl Stange, University of Wisconsin 

Hyvyla Stuntz, Smith College. 


FROM EIRE TO HERE 


British visitor survives fanfare 
to labor for WSSF 


THe village post office in Donegal 
(Eire) was having a gala day—a trunk 
call through from London. I came 
down in the rain to answer the call— 
and that ended my brief holiday. After 
a rush of telegraphing, phoning, and 
visa-hunting, the incredible had hap- 
pened, and with three new friends 
[ found myself flying out into 
the sunset, leaving the patchwork 
fields and twinkling water of the Shan- 
non estuary behind. We were off for 
the International Student Conference, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 2-5. 


The plane pointed straight into the 
brilliant sunset for hours. \We turned 
our eyes from it only to look down 
upon the desert of cotton-wool below, 
through which the dark Atlantic ap- 
peared, far down, lonely, forbidding. 
Strangely artificial was our comfort 
as we sipped wonderful American cof- 
fee and retired to a soft bed, 7,000 
feet over the ocean. 

After fourteen hours, just as the 
first grey light of dawn was breaking, 
we came down on a patch of dark 
water among the mist-covered hills of 
Newtoundland. Still numb with unbe- 
lief, we went ashore for a couple of 
hours. Everyone was asleep as the 
sun came up golden behind the cold 
mists, and lit the bright colors of the 
little town. The smell of pine woods 
floated fresh on the air. Then the 
plane was ready and refueled and we 
went aboard again. We landed in 
New York, at twelve noon, having 
made a record trip. We planned to 
make off to some quiet hotel for the 
evening, and the next morning to 
phone ISS for information. 


Our timid plans were soon shat- 
tered. We walked off the plane and 
into a bevy of reporters. Before I re- 
covered from the shock I was giving, 
with great solemnity, my opinions, on 
the most impossible subjects. Cameras 
clicked and a news-reel man claimed 
our attention, but we slipped off while 
he was busy torturing a fellow trav- 
eler. 

Within a few hours we were on 
the train for Washington, a bit dazed. 
It was thought someone would meet us 
on arrival. That guess was right! Stu- 
dents, military and naval officials, the 
press, and a White House car were 
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Preface for an Alcohol Ration Book... 


Five skilled typists who drank alcoholic beverages 


were tested for speed and errors on drink-free days. 


Next they were given the equivalent of two glasses 
of 20% wine, varying according to their body 
weight. Within two hours after drinking, their 
speed was 2% lower, and the errors had increased 
39%. Next they were given the equivalent of three 
glasses of 20% wine, with the result that at the end 
a. of two hours their typing rate was set back by 4% 
and the errors had increased by 72% over the drink- 


free records.—Report of an experiment by Profes- 


sor Walter Miles, Yale University psychologist. 


“A great athlete is one who can come through in 
the pinches. . . . My advice to any boy or girl who 
wishes to make an athletic team is never to drink 
alcohol in any form, because one who does drink 


cannot do his best.”—Ray Morrison, Temple Uni- 


versity football coach. 


(From the Epworth Herald) 


at the station and off we swept through 
brilliantly lit streets to the President’s 
home. 

One guess, as we lay on our beds 
that night in the White House, was 
that we had all four gone mad. An- 
other was that certainly we would do 
so shortly. This incredible welcome 
and graceful hospitality, this sudden 
unprepared transition across an ocean 
were overwhelming. We shall not 
quickly forget all the abundant kind- 
nesses showered on us by Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

From there to the International Stu- 
dent Assembly we went to understand 
and to explain, and to share in this 
great experiment of an international 
meeting in war timé. 

ALAN BootH 


Still Moving Rapidly 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, October 15. ‘Here 
1 am, still extant and with a remnant of in- 
telligence left. I'm getting bored with my 
speeches—lI've heard them all before. But 
I'm trying to do my best for the Federation, 
the WSSF, and the Lord all the same. Had 
a good time at Smith and Ohio State. Ober- 
lin was great fun.’’—Alan. 


“P.S. Working like blazes—will need at 


least six months to recover.’’—A.B. 


N.B. He still has Illinois, Vanderbilt, Emory, 
Morehouse, Winthrop, Duke, and North 
Carolina to visit, on a tight time-table, 
before he can take time out for a pipe. 
Then he returns to England. 
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New War Courses at Illinois 


To meet specific demands arising 
from the war, the University of Illi- 
nois has added the following courses 
to its curriculum: Background and 
Problems of the War; Latin-American 
Civilization; Military Law and De- 
fense Legislation; Introduction to 
Chinese Culture; Military Psychology ; 
Animal Parasites of Man; First Aid; 
and others. 


* 


Sharp Drop in Enrollment 


“Except for engineering schools and 
medical colleges whose training per- 
tains to war preparation, most Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education 
have opened this tall with enrollments 
sharply below those of a year ago, 
which in turn were nearly 10 per cent 
under 1940 figures,” according to the 
New York Jimes, October 11. The re- 
port continues, “Official estimates re- 
ceived from 451 representative univer- 
sities, colleges and technical schools in 
all parts of the United States show 
that a large majority have decreases 
of five to 58 per cent in full-time stu- 
dents.” 


* 


As One Hungry for Rice 


© God, I am as one hungry for rice, 
parched as one thirsty for tea—fill my 
so empty heart. 


— CHINA 


Ohio Joins the 
25-on-a-Campus Club 


Dear John Oliver: 


Hearing that you are to be Edito 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, I haye de. 
cided to purchase 25 subscriptions, | 
know no better way to contamina 
American youth. What months dog 
this foul sheet appear? I may hay 
a few more subscriptions soon. Start 
the 25 at once. Wishing you a career 
to outweigh Pulitzer and Hearst, I am 

FRITZ THE FRIAR 
(The Reverend Fred Luchs) 
Athens, Ohio 


Campus Bottleneck 
To the Editor: 

[ read Ted Hume’s article, “Brea 
the Bottleneck” (October INTERco 
LEGIAN ) with interest and satisfaction 
We need more publicity of that kind 

Last January our university execy- 
tive body voted to bar new students of 
Japanese ancestry. No _ publicity had 
been given to the ruling, and the m- 
jority of the student body is still igno 
rant of it. 

We have one nisei student. He en 
joys the respect of his associates an 
to my knowledge has never been dis 
criminated against. A group 1s try 
ing to get permission for a nisei gifi 
to come, but she could not at presen 
be enrolled in the university. 


[ wonder whether you have any sugy 


gestions how can we work against suc 
a ruling as we have here? 


S. M. 


Our advice to this writer (a protest 
in a midwestern university) is (1) @ 
clearance from the War Relocation At 
thority (Washington, D. C.) on the qué 


tion of bringing nisei to your camp# 
Permission is given except when 
campus is in close proximity to a detet 
plant. (2) Secure all available inform 
tion. (Refer to the October INTERG 
LEGIAN.) Correspond with the Natu 
Student Relocation Council, 20 Sot 
12th Street, Philadelphia. (3) Work 
a small interested group to get the 13s 
understood on your campus and im 
community. The college and town pape 
can be very helpful; the committee shot! 
include representatives of the admit 
tration, faculty, student body, and theo 
lege town.—Editors. 
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In This Crisis — 


S We see no hope for the world except in the truth and power 
i oe which come to us from God in Jesus Christ. We are conscious 


of the valid and _ significant contributions of the various 
churches and Christian Associations in the student world. We 
are all part of the body of Christ which is the Church, and es- 
sential to one another. We see more clearly than ever before 
that, as citizens of the Kingdom of God, we must avoid even 
the appearance of serving a lesser loyalty and must effectively 
bring together the total Christian resources of the campus. 

We are united in our concern to face with students the tragedy 


‘ditor 
e de and the challenge of our time, to find the Christian solution and 
s. | the power to carry on, to exert a united Christian influence and 
rittate Paul Moritz to work together in areas of practical service. 

e,. In our work we shall serve on - 
For many weeks Paul Moritz had . erve our common purpose by con 
have sistently stressing : cooperative study of the Bible and the Chris- | 


Start 
‘areer 
I am, 


achs) 


heen waiting for word that passage 
was available for him on a ship to 
China. Last week word came, and he 
sailed immediately. After graduation 
from Kansas in 1939, Paul spent a 
vear traveling as an “Ambassador of 
Goodwill” from American to Chinese 
members of Student Christian Asso- 
ciations. He spent the following year 
in reporting his experience to Amer- 
of lan- 


tian faith; working together in campus Christian councils; ? 
special efforts through united Religious Emphasis Weeks; stu- 
dent relief through the World Student Service Fund: the joint 
employment of local Christian leadership, wherever practicable ; 
preparation for the 1943 continental student conference on the 
Christian World Mission of the Christian Church. In these and 
other ways we shall express our participation and solidarity in 
the World’s Student Christian; Federation. 


Joint Statement of NICC staffs and National Commission 


; After a vear 

sri ican students. Aiter a on University Work, Lake Forest, Illinois, Sept., 1942 

eco| guage study at the University of 

tin! Washington, Paul is ready to begin 

kin) his work as a member of the staff of 

xe! the International Committee. of the 

sof YMCA, working under the leadership 

tal of Chinese secretaries. Mrs. Moritz : 

mi (Margaret Sullwold) had planned to Toward Unions 

ignoy work with her husband in China, but | 
war conditions keep her in this coun- A student YWCA group in Boston only after other methods had failed. 

eeny try for the present. was asked to make a house-to-house We found that the number of strikes, 

“% ‘ ‘isi -s of industrial workers to even at the highest peak, is small in 

a The University of Colorado has add- \ isit to homes ot = lu S S p ’ 

diss oe . PE ik discover their attitudes concerning the relation to the number of grievances 
ed a department of religion to its cur- . , 5 

try. —: issue of a CIO or independent union settled by peacetul actions. 

‘} riculum and has selected Dr. Edwin ; 

girl A aS for their plant. There had been an At four o'clock each afternoon for 
R. Walker to head it and to direct . 

Rs artiviting independent union at this plant for a two weeks a bus loaded with college 

\ | long time. But the workers, believing majors in economics and sociology left 

sug) C. D. Hayes, for sixteen years sec- that their problems could better be for the industrial community. Two 


\retary of the YMCA at the Univer- 


itv of Nebraska, resigned when he 


solved by membership in a national or- 
ganization, invited the students to help 


students worked together, visiting four 
or five families. We then met with 


M.} reached the age of retirement. He in interpreting the situation. a group of CIO workers. Questions, 
has accepted the call to become pastor To prepare ourselves, we reviewed comments, and attitudes of workers 
sal of the Congregational churches’ of our courses in history of labor, our were carefully listed. Labor problems 
Gg Clarks and Arborville, Nebraska. His work in community organization. We became real, and the possibilities of 
A many friends will wish to congratu- “honed” on the meaning of arbitra- solution through the processes of col- 
mee late him upon his devoted leadership tion and mediation. We traced the lective bargaining became more im- 
Mm} in the YMCA and give him their best method of the CIO in some of its most portant. 
sj ~=Wishes for his new work. difficult industrial situations. One of Out of this and other projects new 
+ Bucene R. Flovd. formerly Gee our most valuable insights grew out criteria for the evaluation of com- 
of our need for reading labor papers munity services for college women is 
i — eae Va and dailies like PM to discover labor’s emerging. We know that the project 
om §6sueceeds Mr. Haves at Nebraska. 
wit viewpoint. We tabulated varying news- must be real—that it must be built 
sue Robert Andrus, formerly counselor paper accounts of one strike. This upon need in an actual situation. The 
M to Protestant students at Columbia gave us a new understanding of the help of experienced workers is essen- 
a University, now a navy chaplain, has reasons for the confused and often tial in such a project. 
mf «Deen assigned as chaplain to the prejudiced public opinion. When we a 
of WAVES stationed at Northampton, learned what strikes cost the workers, ANNIE THOMPSON 
Mass. we knew then that strikes were used Boston 
AY 
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Program Material 


Gan National Defense 


JACK McMICHAEL 


Have You a 
Campus Defense Council? 


IF NOT, should your Christian As- 
sociation work toward organizing a 
representative group (including admin- 
istration, faculty, and student organ- 
izations to coordinate college efforts to 
do what most needs doing? 

IF SO, has your Christian Associa- 
tion a strong representative working on 
the council to secure inclusion in this 
program of things your C.A. considers 
important? What additional things 
should be included? 

Does the council emphasize coopera- 
tion with community agencies to meet 
such needs ‘as adequate nutrition and 
health service, fair rents, community 

.recreation, consumer interests, salvage 
of waste, civil liberties? (See Fern 
Babcock’s article “The Responsibilities 
of Christian Students in War-time,” 
Intercollegian, February 1942.) 


It’s a Natural 

One of our fields of activity is the 
important “Civilian Protectign” divi- 
sion of the Civilian Defense program, 
which includes air raid precautions, 
first aid, blood banks, defense bond 
sales. Equally essential is the “Com- 
munity Services” division. 7In this 
diviston students can make a unique 
contribution. 

The Bulletin of O.C.D. 
“plans and specifications for volunteer 
participation in recreation, health, wel- 
fare, family security, nutrition, educa- 
tion, and other types of public and 
private community service.” In an- 
other Bulletin the O.C.D. dedicated 
itself to the promotion of Bill of 
Rights Day, and to education on the 
preservation of civil liberties. All of 
this is right down our alley. 

A year ago representatives of forty 
national youth and youth-serving or- 


describes 


‘ganizations (including the major re- 


ligious youth organizations) met in 
the White House to inaugurate a 
youth program for Civilian Defense. 
Included in the progressive program 
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adopted were planks for opposing dis- 
crimination on grounds of race and 
nationality, and preserving civil lib- 
erties. The Youth Division is now 
merged into the Civilian Mobilization 
Branch of the O.C.D.; but student 
Christian groups can still cooperate, 
through regional representatives in 
charge of youth activities. Mr. Wil- 
bur Shramm, formerly Professor of 
English. at the University of lowa, 
directs this program’ as head of the 
Educational Groups Unit of Civilian 
Mobilization Branch. (Address: Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, Washington, 


These Things We Can Do 


For maximum vigor and effective- 
ness, local student initiative is crucial. 
Students may well take the initiative 
in organizing or vitalizing all-inclu- 
sive Youth Defense Auxiliaries in 
their communities. Such auxiliaries 
should include all youth organizations: 
religious, student, labor, farm, Negro, 
Jewish, nationality, etc. Loyal young 
people of German, Italian and Japa- 
nese extraction have been welcomed 
by O.C.D. and we should see that they 
feel this welcome. 

For socially conscious Christian 
groups there are dozens of civilian 
defense jobs, to be done alone, or 
through Youth Defense Auxiliaries in 
local communities, 

For the government’s defense pro- 
zram the Battle for Production is su- 
preme. To help win that battle our 
government has adopted a strong pol- 
icy against racial discrimination in 
defense industries, and the President 
has appointed a_ Fair Employment 
Practices Committee with teeth to en- 
ferce the policy. 

Christian groups should investigate 
defense plants in their localities, un- 
cover evidence of discrifnination, re- 
port and thus help eliminate it. Stu- 
dents can help build maximum morale 
for young defense workers by helping 
to secure for them adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Students should investigate unem- 
ployment in their community § (a 
marked rise in unemployment has oc- 


curred lately, due to the priority sity. 
ation) and make a report to gOverp. 
ment agencies such as NYA of, * 
cial Security Board. 

An adequate food supply is essential 
both for health and for victory, lh 
many sections young people are help. 
ing to assure this food supply by yg. 
unteering for essential farm work 

A serious hindrance to our nation’ 
defense program has_ been the 
health standards, In this field sty. 
dents can help promote consumers’ ¢. 
etary education; they can expose fo 
correction insanitary housing. Some 
times serious health deficiencies can 
corrected by securing for ourselves an 
for all in our community regular med. 
cai and dental check-ups, or adequat, 
outlets for creative recreation. In war. 
time the ueed for social work ise 
sharply. Students can and should yo. 
unteer as assistants with child welfar. 
and other agencies. 

As we participate in such concrete 
action projects we are building tha 
new and more brotherly world orde 
for which we hope and pray. 

* 
Why? 

Why are we in this war? Because 
we are fighting for our own survival, 
As homely as that and as plain as liy- 
ing. But there is more. 

There is the fact that fascism threat. 
ens not only our survival, but wil 
threaten the way we survive. The 
enemy which deprives us of rubber or 
tin, or blackjacks our trade, exerts just 
that much control over us all. As we 
cannot abide a push-button existence, 
so we cannot live in the same world 
with fascism. . . . We have the duties 
of maintaining democracy here and 
winning the peace.—Daily Dartmouth. 
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“That was a great idea of yours to write to all the git 
back at college who are taking domestic science! 
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Churchmanship in 
Student Christian 
Associations 


The NICC has issued a Program 
Paper to help campus Christian As- 
sociations strengthen their work— 
essential alike to campus and church. 
The pamphlet is titled Churchman- 
ship in Student Christian Associations. 


This pamphlet is the result of two 
vears of study by a representative 
national commission, with review by 
three meetings of the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council. It is 
now published not as a final dictum 
but as the best experience and judg- 
ment the Movement as a whole at- 
fords for the guidance of its local 
Associations. 


Whether one approaches the prob- 
lem of providing an adequate stu- 
dent religious program from the 
standpoint of the students, trom that 
of college administrators or of one of 
the several churches, it 1s clear that 
there are three clear and distinet op- 
portunities which need to be offered: 


| The opportunity to continue 
one’s membership and participation 


ina normal church. 

2. The opportunity to take courses 
in religion quality 
with other courses 1n the curriculum. 


comparable. in 


3, The opportunity to develop 
Christian citizenship responsibility 
and leadership within the campus 


community. 


It is hoped that careful study and 
use of this statement may result in 
a great strengthening of the Chris- 
tion purpose and program of many 
Christian Associations. It is hoped, 
likewise, that through it, many 
churchmen will see how by helping 
the campus Christian Association, 
they are helping to provide the fu- 
ture leadership for the Church which 
im campus Christian Associations 
and in Student Christian Movement 
conferences begins to forge its eru- 
sading and ecumenical temper. <A 
great majority of the outstanding 
leaders at the Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Madras and Amsterdam conferences 
received their impetus and first train- 
ing in the Student Christian Move- 
ment. 


Copies of the pamphlet may. be se- 
cured from any regional student office ; 
or from Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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College Say- 


Things that Abide 


Let us talk now of permanence; of 
things which will not change because 
they are good and real. The trim- 
mings may disappear; our manner of 
living may be atfected; our awareness 
of war and a larger world may begin 
to go deeper than the exciting new 
games of motor corps and blackout and 
the battle of the roses; the eagerness 
for a more perfect structure of college 
government may continue and grow. 
ven the liberal arts education as we 
know it now may not remain: different 
courses may be followed, different de- 
mands may be made. But as long as 
this place exists, we hope that the 
basic spirit of that education which we 
have received here will remain. 

Here there is the value of critical 
thought. ‘To think below the surtace 
into the true nature of a group of facts, 
to see interrelationships and the com- 
plexities of cause and effect, to ex- 
amine a scientific or historical or ar- 
tistic phenomenon with the objectivity 
of the desire for knowledge and for 
the understanding that comes only with 
analyze assumptions, 
question evaluate 
these are good, and here these 
Hlere one can 
find a respect for facts. Here there 
is intellectual curiosity and intellectual 


knowledge, to 
dogma, values— 
Occur 


and are encouraged. 


honesty. Here in the essence ot edu- 
cation. 

Whatever economies the college will 
be torced to adopt in the next years, 
whatever we shall abandon or sacrifice, 


as long as the education Smith gives‘ 


remains unchanged in quality, there 1s 
no need to tear the tact of change in 
this place. The trimmings are pleasant, 
but they are not important. For in the 
education it gives is the permanence of 
a college. —Smith Weekly. 


Through the Dark 


There are many hard facts we may 
have to face. In very dire emergency 
the college might close completely. 

Many of our college institutions 
may be doomed. Out athletic teams, 
our publications, our extra-curricular 


organizations may tall from lack of 
members and lack ot funds. Our fra- 


ternities seem quite likely to be closed 
as far as rooms go. 

We are particularly interested in the 
role of Colgate in the world atter the 
war. Post-war problems of those who 


return as students and alumni will be 
great. It may take a combination of 
all our efforts to rebuild the institu- 
tions which may be lost is the supreme 
post-war effort to come.—Colgate 
Maroon. 


New Ways of Life 


War casts its shadow over all uni- 
versity life. There are some elements 
of that life which will never change, 
and should never change; but it 1s 
only fair to expect, at such a vital time, 
that students adopt a new seriousness 
towards their work, that they cooper- 
ate with the university in its wartime 
program, that they adapt themselves 
uncomplainingly to the restrictions in- 
evitable to wartime life. 

For war—with its attendant effects 
—has been added, and university life 
must change to adapt itself to new 
ways and new necessities. 

—Daily Northwestern. 


Brown Bodies—Red Blood 


One of the most intelligent‘ sugges- 
tions motivated by this war is a pro- 
posal, by the Council Against Intoler- 
ance to the War Department, that a 
mixed combat division be formed of 
men of any race or creed. 

Segregation is undemocratic, and 
adds wood to the Nazi and Japanese 
propaganda fires. A mixed division 
would be a concrete example of the 
democratic principles for which we are 
fighting. This of all wars, in this 
country of all the world, we should 
not be taken in by the racial hatreds 
which have engulted Europe. 

The council’s idea is wrong. There 
should not just be one division, every 
unit of the army should have a repre- 
sentative of each racial, language or 
religious group in the nation. We in 
America fare more than 
allow the Negro to fight for us, why 
shouldn’t we be willing to fight beside 
him?— University of Washington 
Daily. 
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